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TO A ROBIN RED-BREAST SINGING IN WINTER. 


CORONATION. OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE PRIOR’ 


* ses not the descendants, but the 
an 


"y 8 bame, and extended 


g 
B 


BLCBBALY TBS. 


A WALK IN A CHURCHYARD. 


BY B TRENCH 


We thin the Ch 
My little boy and I— 


laughing, 


walked w irchyard beunds, 


He running 


happy rounde 


I pacing mourntully 
Nay, child' it ie not well,” I said 
*‘ Among the graves to shout, 


To iaugh and play among the dead, 


And make this nowy rout.” 


A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaving his merry play, 
A moment stilled his joyous tongue 


Almost as hushed as they 


Then, quite forgetting the command 
In life's exulting burst 


fil 


early glee, let go my hand, 


Joyous as at the first 


And now I d 


For, ta 


{not check him more, 
ght by Natore’s face 
I had grown wiser than before 


hives it Lmoment 8 space 
She spread no funeral pall above 
That pa { chyard ground, 
But the same azure vault of love 


And 1s o'er that spot would pass 
Ae free elsewhere 

The me ' er gras 
A richer hae might we 

And formed from out that very mouid 
In which the dead did le 

The aisy Ww its eye of gold 


Looked Jp into lhe ony 


The rook was wheeling overhead 
Nor hast 


The sm» 


ed to be gone— 
| berd did its glad notes shed, 
Perched on a grey head-stone 


And God, I said, would never give 


ight 


di childhoo 


his 
Nor b 


Phese springs of gushing mirth, 


upon the earth, 


t's heart to live 


If our one wisdom were to mourn 
And linger with the dead, 

To nurse, as winest, thoughts forlorn 
Of worm and earthy bed 

Oh no, the 
The chil 

Both witness to a tr 
(if we but 


glory Varth puts on, 

I's unchecked delight 

mph won— 

judge aright,) 

A triamph won o er sin and death, 
From these the 

And 


Saviour saves ; 
lke a happy infant, Paith, 
au pay among the graves 


Ob light of heart and wing, 
Light-he 


arted and light-winged, that dost cheer 
With song of sprighthest note the waning year 
Phou canst so blithely sing, 
That we must only chide our own dull heart, 


If in thy music 


we can bear no part 


Thy haunts are winter-hare, 
The leaves in which thou didst so lately keep 
Are bema trodden to a miry heap ; 
But thou art void of care, 
And singest not the less, or rather thou 
Hast ke pt thy best and boldest notes till now 
Thou art #0 bold to sing 
in the saddest hour, 
use thy truest is in the love and power, 
Whi ) bring back the spring, 
Which can array the naked groves again, 


Thy sweetest m 


Beca 


Isic 


heca 


And paint with seasonable flowers the plain. 
But we are merely sad, 
When as for us this earthly life has shed 


The leaves that once arrayed it; and instead 
Of rich boughs, fol iaociah 
A few bare sticks and twigs stand nakedly, 
Proatiog against the cold and angry sky 
Yet would we only see 
That hope and joy, the growth of lower earth, 
Pall from os, that another truer birth 
Of the same things may be ;— 
That the new buds are travelling wp bebind, 
Though hid as yet beneath the naked rind 


We should not then resign 
All gladness, when spring promises depart, 


But ‘mid our wintriest bareness should find hear: 


To join our songs with thine, 
Strong to fulfil. in spirit and in voice, 
That hardest of all precep's—to rejoice 





TO THE REVOLUTION 
BY CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 
On | 


an Easel 


u€ early days of British chiv+siry and feodal grandeur 
) 

4 church- ' ; 
**autcomen, whose wisdom, valour, and piety, 


her cgomiaion 
obe 


This illasion may be easily accounted for when one considers that the beauty of | 
Ttish women retains that lustre for which fair Rosamond, Mary of Scotland, 


ooking down from the galleries of Westminster Abbey, upon the 
= spectacle of a coronation, 


that 


140 


impos- 
shman may fancy himself carried back 
He may imagine 
very ancestors of those nobles, warriors, 
have tmmortalised their coun 


to the farthest corners of the babi € 


lane Grey, and a thousand others were universally celebrated ; whilst the men 
have lost nothing of that stalwart energy and steadfast courage which rendered 
them triamphant upon the plains of Creey and Azincourt—that the state costume 
of the officiating peers, prelates, knights, squires, heralds, and pursuivants, hae 
undergone l|itule since the RKeforma'ion—that the yeoinen-guards are 
fifteenth century 


Variation 


attired as they were in the that 


the ecclesiastical and secular 
cerémonies have suffered little modification since the death of Elizabeth—and 





that the feudal services, in right of tenures, are ** done and performed 
ing to the most ancient forms and precedents 


’ accord- 
; in short, that many of the very | 
emblems and ornaments employed upon this occasion have served at the conse- 
cration of alongline of glorious monarchs, from the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor down to those of our youthful and beauty-breathing Queen 

The Reformation, which substituted one religion for another in Great Britain, 
did not destroy British respect for ancient customs, or British veneration for the 
memory and practice of those rites and courtly pageantries, that were founded by 
our ancestors. With the Revolution, which exiled one royal race and introduced 
another, nochange took place in English attachment to monarchy, or to those 
venerable ceremonies that were wont to add so tauch lustre to thecrown. The 
physical representatives of majesty were no longer of the same blood, but no 
perceptible alteration took place in the general desire of Englishmen to uphold 
aud add splendour to the attributes of royalty. 


England was free and seeking to diffuse freedom, ere the word, constitu 


| ceremonies, looked upon as indispensable by the other Bourbons. 





tion, was known to other Stat The latter commenced, therefore, where we, 
18 it were, terminated. They had to establish what we had only to amend— 
they bad to teardown and remodel what we were seeking to strengthen and 

autify; and,as is always the case with uvruly and mexperienced craftemen, 
they fell to work, not only to overturn the ancieft structure, but to ruin 
and immolate each other in order to obtain the situation of first architect 
for the new one Not content, indeed, with uprooting the venerable pile-~ 


ts turrets, keep, and courte—all, 


olden days, they laid 


even upon the recotds of gone-by times, glories, and observations, Every 
embiem of past vileges Or aristocratic supremacy was, to them, a memo 
rial of servitude, and every reminiscence of former feudal power a portrait of 
their former vasealacs Such, at least, was the case in France, when the Revo- 


lution either effaced or polluted, wit 


} 
those 


) it# blood-stamed fingers, every vestige of 
which had been cherished and maintained with scrupulous 


enthronement of the Merovingian monarchs, down to that of 


Imposing rites 

fidelity, from the first 

the ill-fated Louis 
Napol on—t! 


ration, 


at marvellous example and admixture of 
of liberty and despotiem, ol 
Napo 

portion of thes« 
spectacie repres 


destruction and regene- 
scepticiam, of grandeur and 
forth bis giant arin and endeavoured to exume a 
relics ; however gorgeous im ght have been the 
Notre Dame de Paris at the coronation of that con- 
queror, and in despite of the presence of Pius the Seventh,* it had more the air 
of a theatrice| pageant or miliary ovation than of a religious ceremony, intend 
ed to add sanctity to the sacred character hitherto attributed by the French nation 
gus whose ancestors had reigned over them in uninterrupted suc- 
cession during @ lapse of more than twelve centuries. The sceptre in the band 
of Napoleon, before the altar surrounded by his devoted legions, re- 
and irresistible Attila, brandishing the eword of con- 
quest over a vanquished people, and not of St Louis, upraising the wand of jus- 
| tice, as an emblem of earthly right and divine approbation 
Loui the Eighteenth having died without bemg crowned, his successor, 
| Charles the Tenth, who bad figured at the cousecration of Louis the Siateenth, 
| as representative of the Duke of Normandy (one of the ancient lay peerages of 
| Francet), no sooner mounted the throne than he resolved to revive the cere- 
monies, and re-establish all the obsolete usages that had been adhered to at the | 
coronations of his jegitimate predecessors. Kheims, which elaimed the honour 
of being the coronation-place of the great majority of French kings, from 
Clovis to Louis the Sixteenth, was re-endowed with its ancient privileges t 
Therefore, in the month of June, 1825, that ancient city saw itself once 
more transported to the most brilliant days of regal splendour and ecclesiastical 
Majesty 

But here again the workings of the revolution and of the empire showed their 
fruits. The church, in despite of the dazzling brilhancy and pomp of its repre- 
sentatives, no longer possessed the same moral power over the multitude. Many 
of those rites and mysteries, which had formerly been regarded as inherent and 
inalienable portions of faith, and consequently, as of divine origin, were scoffed 
at as priestly mystifications, the result of fraud and superstition, There was an 
outward appearance of deference towards the dignitaries of the ehurch, but little 
inward veneration. There was a mighty display, aleo, of enthusiasm for the 
| king ; but scarcely a single expression of loyalty or attachment arose from the 
people that was not accompanied by some mental reservation. 

The secular performers, togethers in apparent harmony, and 
all parties present seemed to fraternise and rejoice at the resuacitation of those 
ceremonies that were the reflection of the mightiest days of olden France; but, 
| although the illustrious descendants of men, who owed their nobility to Chas- 

lernagne or the Crusades, stood hnd in band with those whose tities and digni- 
ties dated no further back than Wagram and the Moskwa; the former senk into 
} nothingness, at least in the minds of the people, when compared with those new 
creations which so amply flattered the national vanity by recalling the defeat of a 
dozen vanquished nations. Nay, the simple cross of the Legion of Honour was 


devotion and 


abasement eon stretched 


mutilated but, 


ented ta 


to those sovere 


as he stood 
minded men of the fierce 


— 


also, were mingled 


| more glorious in their eight than the jewel-studded collars and diamond-sparkling 
stars of St Louis end the St. Esprit; whilst the war-worn faces of sdéme still 
| SuTViving veterans of the old guard appeared infinitely more illustrious than 


those of the noblest descendants of the Montmorencys or Grammonts. All 








| eyes were fixed upon the legitimate monarch, but, with the exception of those 
who had ehared the bitter cup of adversity with the restored family. ali hearts 
aud thoughts were with that empire and revolution by which so many had at 
| tained unbounded wealth and bonours, and had risen to a level with peers end 
; princes. 

The magnificence displayed at the coronation of Charles the Tenth was un- 
rivalled. Nothing was omitted that could add splendour or sulemnity to the 
| scene; but, as before stated, there was little inward veneration for the imposing 

rites of the charch, and still less respect for those ancient custome that were re- 
vived for the occasion. Every part of the ceremony that brought before men’s 
eyes the forgotten privileges of the hereditary nobility was looked upon with 
jealousy by that of recent creation, and was considered as an attempt to restore 
those fendal exactions which had been anathematised by the Republic, and left 
in abeyance by the Emperor. In short, the volcano, that was destined to burst 

forth ere yet the echo of the hosannahs of consecration had died away, was 
| smouldering beneath the royal fect; so that the king and his venerable adherents 
| stood there as memorials of what France had struggled to abolish, not as models 
of what she was desirous to r. instate 


The gorgeous splendc of Charles the Tenth’s coronation, and the apparent 
onction and sinceri'y with which the dignitaries of the kingdom pressed around 


him, serve but to render more striking the contrast between that pageant and the 


. n following epi ram was affixed to the statue of Pasquino at Rome, when Hi. i. 





Pio the Seventh proces ywh Napoleon 
Reo na » un bel quadro 
D’ uno re che fa coroner un’ ladro- 
Ua Pios rvar la fede la sede 
Un altro per conservas la sede lascia la fede 


The other five iay peers were the Dukes 
of 1 ilo se, F anders, 


of Burgundy and Aquitaine, with the Counts 
ai wr { aeang ag ine 

All the French kings, from Lonis the Seventh to Lonis the Sixteenth, were crowned 
t Rhe ime, excepting Henry the Fourte, who was consecrated (1504) at Chartres with the 


| bo y oil preserved in the Abbey of Marmontre 





nseall monarch’s expulsion in 1830. How forcibly does bis fate and that of 

his family remind one of old Quarles’ lines !— 
“And what'sa life! A weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fil) the stage 
With childhood, manhood, decrepit age. 
And what's an age! the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which, to-day, 
Wears her green plush, and is to- morrow—Hay. 


There is little prospect of Lovis Philippe attempting any of the coronation 
It is more 
than probable, also, that his successor will follow his example; therefore, unless 
some most extraordinary change should take place in men's minds, neither natives 
or foreigners are likely to have any opportunity of again witnessing one of those 
auguet ceremonies in France. Such being the case, it may not be uninteresting, 
at the present moment, to offer an outline of the French coronations, such as they 
were solemnised prior to the Revolution, 

The first French monarch publiely crowned and anointed, according to the 
rites of Christianity, was Clovis, This solemnity took place upon Christmas 
Eve, 496, in the city of Rheims, the then capital of Belgian Gaul (Gaule Bel- 
gique), where St. Remi, with a vast concourse of prelates and priests, had con- 
gregated for the purpose. 

Upon this occasion,” says Gregory de Tours,“ the streets were carpeted with 
flowers, the adjacent buildings were ornamented with banners and tapestry, the 
churches were hung with costly white draperies, fragrant perfumes embalmed the 
air, and the glare of innumerable tapers added lustre to the light of day.” It was 
not so much the coronation, however, as the conversion of Clovis, that lent im- 
portance and sanctily to this imposing spectacle, For the king not only prostra- 
ted hime if before the altar to receive the unction of royalty, but that of salva- 


in short, which could remind them of | tin; he having adjured the errors of idolatry and embraced the blessings of 
violent hands upon the forniture, and vented their fury Christianity upon that day. 


If we are to give credit to Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, who lived io 


848, the Divine satisfaction at this conversion was manifested after a most mar- 
vellous manner; it being aeserted by him thatthecelebrated Sainte Ampoule 
(holy phial), containing the sacred oil destined to anoint Clovis and his successors, 
wos brought from heaven by a dove, and delivered into the hands of St: Remi 
who was»pprised of its origin and destination by a vision. 

This Baan ¢ Ampoule formed so prominent a feature in all French coronations, 
from thas period down tothe time of Louis the Sixteenth, and even of Charles 
the Temh, that it is necessary pot only to mention its accredited origin, but to 
dese oy ere we proceed further, the ceremonies atiending its removal to Notre 
Dame d6 Kheime from the Abbey of St. Remi, where it was preserved within 
the fourder’s tomb.* So great was the importance attached to the preservation 
of this relic, that, ere the prior and chapter of St, Remi would permit it to be 
removed trem their custody, four noblemen, selected by “0 king, we 
scree a» svstages for ity safety, and a guard of honour, consisting Of th.gr ons 
tavle of Chéene le Povilleux,t who claimed this privilege from time immemorial, 
was appointed to watch over it doring its transfer. 

Upon these occasions it was transported, in a richly-chased reliquary, suspend- 
ed to the neck of the grand prior, who bestrode a beautiful white palfrey (ha- 
quenée), which, with ite embroidered housings, and the costly canopy borne above 
the prior’s head, were gifts from the King te the Chepter of St. Renten gift 
against which the inhabitants of Chéne le Pouilleuz most energetically protested , 
for they were not content with claiming the right of escort, but thet of receiving 
the horse, furniture, and canopy, as their especial perquisite. This claim was 
founded, as they affirmed, upon a grant of Charles the Seventh, who accorded 
this privilege to their ancestors, as a recompense for their having defeated a body 
of English near Rheims, and thus reseued the Sainte Ampoule from their sacri- 
4 legious grasp. On the other hand, the Chapter treated this pretension as a 
fabrication, and declared that the inhabitants of Chéne bad no other tithe what- 
ever even to serve as escort to the Sante Ampoule, save what they derived from 
having been vassals to the abey of St, Remi, prior to the reign of Charles the 
Seventh. This assertion apparently coincided with the King’s opinion, for he 
directed his presents to be delivered, pendente lite, to the care of the Chapter, to 
whom they were subsequently awarded. 

In order to make * assurance doubly sure,’ ’ and to add greater solemnity to the 
delivery of the Sainte Ampoule into the banda of the prelate apyointed to anoint 
the Sovereign, the lords-hostages above mentioned were compelled to make oath 
that they would expose their lives in its defence, and that they were ready, not 
only to offer uy their property as security for ite safe return, but that they were 
willing to remain prisoners in the abbey until it should be restored, 

These and other preliminaries being settled, the relic was extracted from the 
tomb of St. Remi, and the procession commenced its towards Notre 
Dame. First appeared a long train of priests, monks, and ¢ ; then came 
a deputy-master of the ceremonies, and a field-officer of the King’s Guards, at- 
tired in rich mantles, and handsomely mounted; after these rode two of the 


Jords-hostages, attended by their esquires, bearing banners, they were —a 


by the grand prior, earryingthe Sainte Ampoule, beneath a splendid canopy, 

four poles of whieh were borne by an equal number of noblemen, called 4 
barons of the Sain’e Ampoule—a privilege attached to the four baronies of ‘Ter- 
rier, Bellestre, Neuvizy, and Souastre; inthe sear of the canopy came the two 


remaining lords- hostages and their esquires, followed by various functionaries be- 
longing to the jarisdiction of the abbey, whilst the flanks were covered by the 
inhabitants of Chéne, in green uniforms; on the outside of these were two com- 
panies of French and Swiss Guards, who closed the procession, which, upon 
reaching the door of the metropolitan chureb, was met by the archbishop, 

ed by hw suffragans and assistant clergy. 

The prior, having dismounted, requested the aréhbiahop to eno, gasete i on on ony to 
restore the precivus relic. and the latter, having given the 
‘on the faith of a pre'ate,” the former delivered the Mainte eee 
hands, end the whole party entered the nave and proceeded the 
chancel. Such was the origin of the Sainte Ampoule, and the ceremony 
attendant upym its removal to the metropolitan church.- We will now des 
cribe the solemnities in the order they took place at the coronstion of Louis the 
Sixteenth. 

On the 5th ef June, 1775, the young King, attended by the Queen, Monsieur 
(afterwards Louis the Eighteenth), Madame, and the Count d’ Artois rag 
Charles the Tenth), left Versailles for Compeigne, where he was joined 
Princesses Clo ilde and Elizabeth. After reposing three pl i 
proceeded to sleep at Fismes, whence the King despatched Someones of the 
Menus Plais:rs with the presents destined for the Chapters of Notre ens St. 
Remi, and the Abbey of Corbeny,t where the relies of St. Marcoul were pre- 
served in a costly shrine. The above presents consisted of embroidered banners, 

altar linen, ves’ ments, copes, tunics, stoles, manuples, palls, albs, amicis, and an 
infinity of other costly objects, all of the richest. velvet, sativus, lace and em- 
broidery, adorned with pearls. 

On the 9th, the civic avthorities proceeded aboot a league from Rheims, to 
compliment the King Afterbeing preséated to the Sovereign, and having knelt 
down to do homage, they retorned by a by road, in o.der to be ready to deliver up 
the city keys upun his Majesty's reaching the gates The royal cortége, consist- 
ing of three coaches and sia, then continued its route. Inthe first vehicle were 





* St. Remi died and was canonised in 535. The archbish ‘8, had the 
titles of first Duke and ecclesiastical peers of Prance, primates ‘ot Beugien Gaul, . and here- 
ditary legates of the Soty See. it was their exclhusive privilege to the cere 
tnomes of 

t Chene te Pouilleus, « town six leagues from Rheims, on the road to Rhetel. 

t A town about six leagues from Reeims, lta abecy was famous for being the burisl- 
place of Saint Marcoul 
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the equerries , in the wecond, the grand officers of the crown ; and in the third, 
which was preceded by twenty pages, and iollowed by twenty four foot men, pat 
the King with his two brothers, ae well ae the Duke of Orleans and Chartres 
(the celebrated Egalité, father of Lovi» Philippe) and the Prince de Conde The 
Duke de Bourbon, Governor of Champagne, was on horseback, with the grand 
master of the ceremonies, trumperers, and heralds, at the head of the cavalcade, 
which consisted of detachments of Mousquetaires nora and gris, Gens d Armes, 
and Gardes du Corps. The capiaine of the Scotch Guard* and Gardes du 
Corps rode at the carriage doors, whilst the commandants of the other house- 
hold regiments took their statiovs op either side of the fore-wbeels. The pro- 
cession baving arrived at the gate, a silver key was presented Wo the King by the 
Lieutenant dea halitans, @ salute of 101 gus was fired from the ramparts, and | 
the coriége proceeded to the metropolitan church, between a double line of house: | 
bold infantry. 

On reacting the principal entrance of Netre Dame, the King descended and 
knelt down to receive the holy water from the cardinal archbishop. His Majesty 
then kiseod the Evangile, ani, having been complunented by the clersy, was con- 
dacted to a splendid prie Dicu,t placed in the chancel, where be remained during 
the celewration of the Tc Deum, whose effects were rendered more imposing by 
the volleys of cannon and musketry fired from the ramparts. The fires geutle- 
man of the chamber having, in t}e mean while, banded a beautifull) -chesed gold 
cup (crboire) Wo the King, the later pleced it upon the altar as an offering, and, 
having received the benediction, retired to the Archiepiscopal Palace, where the 
ecclesiastical aud civil suthorities did homage before tim, Monsieur ond the 
Count d'Artois then proceeded to the lodgings prepared forthem, and the King 
wuhdrew to his apartments to dine in private with the Queen. ‘Thus terminated 
the ceremony of the first day, 

CONSECRATION VESPERS. 

In the afternoon of the 10th the King, attended by the Princes of his family, 
proceeded in state to the metropolitan church to bear vespers. On entering the 
nave, his Majesty was received by the Archbishop Duke of Kheims and his suf- 
fragave, and was then conducted to his prie Dieu, on one side of which stood 
the grand almouer, cardinals, aud household functionaries, and, on the other, the 
remaining archbishops and clergy. All being prepared, the Archbishop ascended 
one of the stalls, and chanted the service, accompanied by the moot exquisite 
music. This being done, the Archbishop of Aix preached a sermon, taking 
for his text, * Kegnalit rex et sapiens erit et facret judicium et justitiam 
én terréd.” ‘The sermon being ended, the King returned in the same state lo the 
palace, and prepared hunself for the solemnity of the following day by prayer 
end coulession 








THE PROCESSION. 

Ateix a.m, onthe llth, the canons and clergy of Notre Dame took their 
places in the stalls beneath the galleries, which latter were already occupied by 
the public, Swortly after the prior, with three ecclesiastics from the Abbey of 
&t. Dewi (near Paris,) entered and stationed themselves near the altar, in order 
to be ready with the regalia required for the coronation, 

These regalia consisied of —1. Charlemagne's crown of solid gold, sparkling 
with rubies and sapphires, lined with crimson satin, beautifully embroidered, and 
surmounted by a golden fleur de lis, studded with pearls; 2. the sceptre, of 
massive gold, enamelied and crusted with pearls; 3. the sceptre called * the 
hand of justice,” consisting of a pure gold wand, ornamented with rubies and 
pearls, and terminated by an ivory hand; 4. Charlemagne’s sword, the handle 
end guard of molten gold, and the scabbard of purple velvet, powdered with 
fleurs delia; 5. the lozenge-shaped agraiffe or clasp, intended to fasten the 
royal mantle, studded with precious stones; 6. the golden spurs, enriched with 
rubies ; and, lastly, the book of prayers used at the coronation, richly bound, and 
clasped with silver, 

Presently, the ecclesiastical peers, prelates, secretaries of state, great crown 
officers, court functionaries, and marshals of France, including those selected to 
bear the regalia, were introduced and conducted to their places by the master of 
the ceremonies, whilst the queen, princesses, and foreign ambassadors proceeded 
to their respective galleries. Last of all, appeared the lay peers, whose dress 
consisted of long mantles of purple collarsof St. Louis and the St. Evprit; robes 
of gold cloth; violet-coloured silk sashes, threaded with silver, and coronets upon 
their heads. The whole being seated, the bishops Duke of Laon and Count of 
Beauvais, were deputed, according to custom, by the archbishop, to proceed to 
the King’s apartments, in order to escort his Majesty to the church. Upon the 
arrival of the two prelates at the door of the King's chamber, the head beadle 
knocked with his staff, and the following dialogue took place between the Bishop 
of Laon and the grand chamberlain. 

The Grand Chamberlain (from within.)—‘* Whom do you demand" | 

The Bishop —“ The King.” 

The Grand UVhamberlain (without opening the door). —“ The King sleeps.”’ 
Wmereupon the beadie struck the door a second time, and the bishop again ex- 
"Gay The King.” . 
we cna Chamberiain —*‘ I tell you the King sleeps.” 

j, Upon this, the beadle knocked at the door a third time, and the same questions 
and answers having been repeated, the bishop added, ** We demand Louis the 
Sixteenth, whom God has given us as our king.” 

The door was now opene:: and the grand master of the ceremonies, superbly dres- 
sed in a blue coatee with red facings richly embroidered, waistcoat, breeches, and | 
stockings of red silk, anda mantle of purple velvet, trimmed with lace, conduct- | 
ed the bishops to the King,whom they found reclining (pro forma) upon the splen- | 
did couch, which was made by order of Francis the First, for the coronation of 
himself and successors. The dress worn by the King was composed of a long 
crimson silk camisole or inner vest, laced with gold, open as wel! as the shirt 
beneath, at the different parts of the body destined to be anointed, Over the 
vest was a long robe of silver tissue, and upen his head he wore a black velvet 
toque, ornamented witha string of diamonds and shaded with a plume of black 
end white herons’ feathers. As soon as the bishops had presented the holy 
water, they raised the monarch from the couch, and returned in the following 
order to the church. 

First moved the Gardes de la Préodté headed by the grand provost marshal of 
the household. Then followed the clergy, and after these the Cent Suisses, at- 
tired in rich costumes of the seventeenth century. Next came the household 
drums and trampets, and immediately after them Montjoye St. Denis, king-at- 





his Majesty touk those required of bim a8 Sovereign Grand Master of the Order 
of the St. Esprit aud St. Louis,* and then swore to maintain involate the edicts 
against duelling, first promulgated hy Lous the Fourteenth in 1651, aud sworn to 
| by that monarch at his cofunation. t 


| tugal,”’ and another called * Le plus gros de Mazarias.”’ 





eS > 





= § 


Whilst the King was engaged in repeating these oaths, the robes and regalia 
required for the coronation were placed upou the altar, These inaddition tothe 
ormaments brought from St Denis, consisted of @ crimson salincamisole, @ rie bly 
embroidered tunic and dalmatic, such a8 are woru by sub-deacons. a parr of | 
velvet sandals, eprigged with fleurs de lis, and 4 royal mautle of purple velvet 
powdered with fleurs de lis and lined with ermine. Besides these, were two 
crowns, one of which was of marvellous splenduur, being composed of a circuler 
gold band or diadem surmounted with eight diamono fleurs de lis seperated by ani | 
equal number of fleurons composed of diamouds aud precious rtones From 
the former rose eight gold branches uniting at the top of the crown, which was 
terminated by a ninth fleur de lis, composed of the famous Sancy diamond, weigh 
ing 216 grains, and sixteen others of wonderful size and lustre, a)l mounted with 
such skili as to appear like one stone. Jn front of this fleur de lis was the la 
mows Pitt or Regent diamond, weighing 547 grains. ‘The band or diadem was 
bordered by two rows of pearls interspe sed with twenty four large diamonds and 
eight coloured stones. Amongst the first were the celebrated * Miroir de l’or- 
Amongat the »¢ 
cond were @ ruby, emeraid, sapybire, and oriental topaz of prod Bu 
and brilliancy. The total height of the erown from tre lower edge of Whe | 
diadem to the point where the branches united, was nine French inches j 

As soon as the regalia were deposited upon the altar, the King rose and was 
conducted close to the latter; the bishops then took off his robe of siver tissue, 
and delivered it and his cap to the first valet de chambre aud master of the robes 
The chair of state was then brought forward, and, the monarch having seated 
himself, the grand chamberlain kuelt down, and, takiwg off the royal shoes, re- | 
Monsieur, represent- | 

| 


gious 


placed them with the sandals forming part of the regalia 
ing the Duke of Burgundy, then affixed the golden spurs, which, however, be 
immediately removed. The archiimhop then blessed Charlemague's sword aud 
girded it round the King’s waist; then drawi g forth the blade he de ivered it twto 
the movarch's hands, who kissed it and offered tio God, by placing it upor 
the alter, upon this, the archbishop returned it again \o the King, who de 
livered it to the constable, in whose hands it remained during the rest of the 
ceremony 

The prayers required to be recited upon this occasion being ended, the grand | 
prior of St. Kemi approached the altar, and, opening the ronquary contaning the 
Sainte Ampoule, delivered it to the archbishop, who extracted a drop of ss sacred 
contents with the pomt of a golden needle, and then taking @ little consecrated 
chrisom (sainie créme) t be mixed it with the precious oi], upon a richly embossed | 
patera. 


} 


at the foot of the altar, whilst four tushops kneeling, ot thei ewes, sang litaniee, 

which were responded to by the chor and music. These being finished, the 

archbishop rose and seated himself wih bis back to the altar, the King also rising 

and placing himself on bis knees. The former then dipped the tip of his right | 
thumbin the ointment and proceeded to anoint the King, first upon the summitot | 
the head; secondly, on the stomach ; third, on the beck; fourth, on the rght- | 
fifth, on the left shoulder ; sixth, on the joints of the right, ard lastly, on those 
of the left arm. Two officiating bishops opened the king's camisole at the ap- | 
pointed places, whilst the archbishop repeatediv crossed bh meself and accompanied | 
each unction with the following worde—" Ungo te in regem de oleo sanctificato, | 
in nomine Patria, ilu, et Spritia Sancti’ | 


The ceremony of the first seven unctions being completed, the bishops closed | © 


the opening in the royal camisole with the gold jaces attached to them, «nd the | 
grand chamberlain placed the tune and dalmatic of subdeacon and royal mantle 
upon the shoulders of the king, who again kneeled down and was anointed twice | 
more upon the palms of hishands. ‘The archbishop then blessed the gloves and 
ring, sprinkled them with holy water, and placed the former on the King’s bands 
and the latter on the fourth finger. The prelate then delivered the sceptre into 
his right, and the hand of justice into his left hand; and thus termineted that | 
portion of the ceremony called the consecration 


THE CORONATION 
After a short pause, dusing which the King continued kneeling, the chancellor 
of France ascended the steps of the altar, and, addressing each of the lay and | 
ecclesiastical peers in succession 
act.” 


exclaime!—*' Approach and be present at this 
They having complied, the archtishop took Charlemagne’s crown from , 
the altar, and held it above the sovereign’s head, the assisting peers 'ouching it 
the while with the forefingers of their mght hands, having uttered a short prayer 
the archbishop placed the crown upou the king's head, aod then gave him and tite | 
assistants the usual benediction: this portion of the ceremony was announced 
by a flourish of trumpets and a royal salute 
| 
| 
1 
} 
' 
| 


THE ENTHRONEMENT 

The foregoing solemnity being terminated, the archbishop substituted the crown 
of diamonds for that of Charlemagne, and having raised up the king, conducted 
him towards the throne. The march was opened by the heralds aad peers, fol 
lowed by the constable with the sword. Then came the king holding the scep 
tre and hand of justice, supported on either side by the captains of the Gardes 
du Gorps, whilst bis train was catried by the master of the horse 9 After the 
latter appeared the chancellor, the grand master of the household, the grand 
chamberlain, the first gentleman of toe chamber, and the master of the rob: s; 
the remaining prelates and functionaries retained their former places. The king 
having seated himself on his throne, the archbishop recited the enthronement 
prayer, and then taking off his mitre, bowed to the sovereign, kissed bun, and 
exclaimed three times in a loud voice, “ Virat Rex in Eternum!' The peers. 


heralds mounted the platform. The abbey-doors were then thrown open to ad 
mit the public, who filled the air with deafening shouts of applau-e when they 
looked upon the glorious splendour of that monarch whose miserable destiny was 
so soon to be recorded in letters of blood. During the admission of the pub 
lic, the trumpets and music in the galleries played enlivening flourishes, the artil 
lery from the ramparts fired salutes, and persons stationed within the chance! let 
loose a number of birde, emblematical of the liberal intentions of the young 
monarch; the heralds also descended into the nave and chancel and with shouts 









arma, attended by Burgundy, Normandy, Angouléme Saintonge, and Dahphiné, 
heralds-at-arms, in doublets and ceps of white velvet, chausses retrousseés, fas- 
tened with crimson ribbons, purple velvet tabards, charged with the arms of 
France in gold embroidery, and truncheons of office in their hands. After these 
walked the master of the ceremonies and marshals of France, selected to carry 
the regalia and offerings. ‘They were followed by seven court pages, attired in 
pourpoints of gold brocade, with basques and crivasses of blue gros de Naples ; 
shoulder-knots of gold embroidery, crimson velvet mantles, and black hats. Next 
came the constable of France, wearing his coronet, and escorted by the ushers of 
the royal chamber, bearing their maces, and richly dressed in pourpoints, haut de 
shausses, and mantles of white satin embroidered in silver. 

After the constable appeared the sovereign, supported by the Bishops of Laon 
and Beauvais, immediately preceded by the master of the horse and followed by 
the captains of the Gardes du Corps and Scotch Guards; six of which latter, in 
white satin dresses and embroidered coats of arms, guarded the royal person. 
Behind these walked the chancellor, and then the lord steward, having upon bis 
right and left the grand chamberlain, groom of the stole, and master of the robes, 
a)l four attired like the lay peers, with their respective coronets. A detachment 
of Gardes du Corps cloced the march. 


THE CONSECRATION. 

The King having traversed the whole of the gallery and reached the door of 
the nave, the Bishop of Beauvais, aided by the clergy, sang the twentieth Psalm, 
during which, bis Majesty slowly advanced to the chancel, when he knelt before 
the altar, and then rising, was conducted to the chair of state placed in the cen- 
we of the choir. The captains of the Gardes du Corps and Cent Suisses now 
stationed themselves at the king's elbow, whilst the exon, officers and soldiers of 
the Scotch Guard, posted themselves at the door of the nave. The constable, 





















knights of the St. Esprit, selected to carry the regalia, having taken their places, 
the archbishop presented the holy water tu tho assistants, during which the ca- 
none and choristers chanted the Veni Creator. This being terminated, an usher 
announced the arrival of the Sainte Ampoule, whose transport from St. Remi to 
Notre Dame has been described. 

As soon as the archbishop, who proceeded to meet the prior of St. Remi, re- 
tarned with the precious relic, he placed it upon the altar, and then withdrew be- 
hind the latter, in order to put on the vestments necessary for celebrating mass. 
Having done what was requisite, his grace again advanced, and, having bowed to 
the altar and king, respectfully aolicited the latter to maintain the canonical rights 
and privileges of the church of Rheims, His Majesty having promised “ with 
God's aid” te “ protect and defend” the church, the Bishops of Laon and Beav- 
vais lifted him from his chair, and then, turning to the spectators, exclaimed in a 
loud voice—* Do yeu accept Louis the Sixteenth for your liege King and Sover- 
eign!” A silent and respectful assent having been returned, the archbishop re- 
quested the King to take the usual oaths of fidelity to certain obligations. Upon 
this, his Majesty seated himself, and taking the Testament between his hands, 
replied, in Latin, that he promised to “ preserve peace in the church—to prevent 
plunder and robbery within his dominions—to enforce and dispense jastice—and 
to endeavour with all his power to extirpate heresy.” Having made this oath, 

t The captain of the Scotch Guard, or Gardes de che, 
one of Ay distinguished court places, nd was padre ) Amy Done de Neailies. 


It was, however, a sinecure, as the company only consisted of six halberdiers, whose 
dresses were of the most costly materials. 


+ A kind of low chair, with a high back, to kneel and lean upon, 
















occasion 


chancellor, master of the horse, and lord chamberlain, with the four marshals, | 


of Largesse! Largesse! distributed the gold and silver medals prepared for the 

Silence being once more restored, the archbishop descended to the 
altar and commenced a Te Deum, the music of which was expressly composed by 
the celebrated Rebel, director of the royal band. The Te Deum being con 

cluded, the archbishop and king's chaplain performed mass, during which the king 
and peers remained uncovered. The choristers, accompanied by the orchestra, 
having sung the Kyrie Elison, and Gloria in Excelsis, as well as other parts of 
the service, Monsieur replaced the crown upon the king's head, the pers again 
covered themselves with their coronets and mitres, and the grand alimoner brought 
the Evangile for the king to kiss 

During this time, the king-at-arms and the heralds approached the altar, and, 
taking the offerings, which were placed upon red satin altar cloths embrowered 
in gold, handed them to the four knights of the St. Esprit, whose duty it was to 
carry them for the King. These consisted of—lst, a silver gilt vase of beauti- 
ful form and execution, fifteen inches high and six wide, with a saucer of admira- 
ble workmanship twelve inches in diameter; 2nd, a loaf of gold; 3d,a purse of 

red velvet embroidered in geld, containing thirteen golden coronation medals ; and 
4th,a loaf of silver. The knights then mouoted to the throne, where they made 
their obeisance to the King, who rose and descended into the chancel, followed 
by the peers and great officers of state. Having arrived opposite the altar, his 
Majesty knelt down, and, taking the offerings une by one from the knights, pre- 
sented them in succession tothe Archbishop, as gifts intended for the metropol)- 
tanchurch. After kissing the Prelate’s hand, the King rose and reascended his 
throne, where he remained until after the Pax Domini, during which, the Bishup 
ot Soissons chanted the benediction. 

After the benediction, the cardinal grand almoner, mounted the steps of the 
throne, and having made his obeisance, offered the “ kiss of peace” to the King 
As soon as he withdrew, the peers approached, and each, in his turn received the 
kiss of peace from the sovereign. Mass being ended, the royal party again de- 
scended to the altar, where Monsieur took the crown from the King’s head, who 
likewise delivered the sceptre into the hands of two marshals, and then entered 

a small pavillion, where he confersed. His Majesty then returned and knelt be- 
ore the altar, where he received the archbishop's benediction, and then partook 
of the communion. That being done, he replaced Charlemagne's crown upon his 
head and offered a thanksgiving prayer before the altar. The archbishop then 
substituted a lighter crown for that of Charlemagne, which latter was placed 
upon a cushion and borne before the King to the Archiepiscopal Palace, when he 
returned in the same order as he had come. Having reached his apartments, his 
Majesty undressed, and gave his gloves and shirt, which had been touched by the 
holy ointment, to the cardiaal grand almoner, in order that they might be burned to 
prevent pollution. 

After a short repose, the King dressed himself in a third costume of great 
splendour, consisting of the royal mantle lined and caped with ermine. Under 

















| * The order of St. Esprit was founded by Henry the Third, 1578 

by Louis the Fourteenth, in 1693 

| + These edicts contained the severest stipulations against duelling, and the oath de 

| Clared that no situation, cause, or motive, should induce the King to pardon the crime of 

| premeditated duel ling. 

t The chrisom is anoil or ointment only employed for consecrating or ordaining the 

| dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. It must be observed that all the Kings of 

| France were lay canons, thence the use of the deacon's tunic and dalmatic 

i The lay peers’ titles have been given . those of the six ecclesiastics were, the Arch- 

| bishop Duke of Rheims; the Bishops Dukes of Laon and Beauvais; and the Bishops 
Counts of Beauvais, Chalons, and Noyon. 

§ The unfortunate Prince de Lambese. 


and that of St. Louis 


‘The oimtment being ready, the king and archbishop pro-trated themselves | ,, 


| awe pt 


having performed the same ceremony in rotation, resumed their seats, and the | 


__ ——— 


July 14, 
this was a tunic and dalmatic of violet satin, powdered with golden fleurg on 
and boriered with a deep gold fringe. ‘The boots or sandals were of purple yg 
vel sprigged with gold, the cravat and ruffles of the richest lace, and he Wore 
Charlemagne'’s crown, trom beneath which bis long hair fell in ringlets over hie 
shoulders. It in this attire (hat his majesty awaited the announcement 
the banquet prepared in the great tial of the palace 

ROYAL BANQUET 
The number of persons invited ww partake of this part of the ceremony being 
extremely lined, five tables, forming three sides of an oblong square, were dis 
posed for the purpose. ‘Tbe first, placed on an elevated platform fronting the eg. 
trance, was forthe King. At mght angles with this, but two feet lower down 
were two other tables, one to the right aud the other to the left, for the peers, 


was 


| Ina line with both of these were the lourth and tft tables, the firet for the Papa} 


Nuncio and ambassadors, and the second cal ed * dea hunneurs”’ for the grand 
chamberlain end such noblemen as were entitled to places. Everything being 

grand echanson, and grand écuyer tranchant, with 
the officers of thew departineuts, placed the plates, kuives, glasses, aud nef dor. 


* 


ready, the grand pannclier, 


| inten ed he King’s use, upon the first table. The King having received no 

en Gtr was ready, directed it to be served, and then proceeded to the 

nanqveting-ball, preceded and followed by the peers, grand officers, foreign ag. 
besealors, fds, and music 

ln the mean time the lord steward went to the buttery, and shortly returned 

with he first course, which wes escorted by twenty trumpeters and drammers, giz 

heralds, fourteen males d’botel bolding thew wands. The grond pannetier cay. 

r exd the 


and twelve gen lemen ushers the other dishes, which the grand écuyer 
tranchant arranged upon the ta! le, and then uncovered and tasted them. The King 
av ng reached bis table took off bis crown and laid down his two sceptres and ihe 
archbishop, having uttered the benedicite, bis Majesty seated hunself. The mag. 
er of the horee, with the tire marshals who hed cerned the regslia, and other 
tune iovaries, then ranged them elves peer the royal cl air, in readiness to per 
form the requisite services. ‘That of the grand master of the household was to 
offer the napkins, presented to hin by one of the King's almoners baving Charge 
of the nef dor. That of the grand pannetier was to change the plates, knives 
That of the grand echanson was to fill the royal cup and to taste ity 
That of the grand ecuycr tranchant wes to present and remove the 
services, each of whieh latter and the dessert were ushered in with 
ihe same ceremonies and aunounced by a floursh of trumpets 
‘The remaining four tables wee served with equal splendour and exquisite 


aud forke 
contents 


dishes a 


profusion, aud were waited upon by the municipelity of Rheims, assisted 
by ove hundred and thirty noble citizens, who claimed this privilege. The 
bole expense of this banquet was borne by the city, but the plate, linen, 


&c were brought from Paris for the purpose 
» Tose and pronounced 


The King having dined, the arch. 
@ final grace, and the King, having likewise risep 


bowed to the Queen aud Priveesses (who were spectalo sof the ceremo: y from 
4 gallery -bove), and then returned to his apertay nis, where the rest of the day 
vas passed in the court in the mean ume, three tables for the constable of 
France, the lords bosteges. and other functionaries, were prepared at the Hotel de 
Ville, where, at nine o'clock, «4 supper, consisting of two hundred covers, was 


offer 
genera 


} to the privcipal citizens and depaties from the neighbouring towns 
urniuelior 


A 
then fullowed, and thus ended the ceremonies of the corona 
tion day 


Litera hief bake butler, and carver 
om ‘EY D'OR, &@ Corruption of Havire, was a Kind of casket or portable case in the 
rm of * s! This was used for the napkins, but in former times it was employed fa 
Ur atin ya the dishes for the king's use frum the buttery to the table, and was secure 
witha Kk and Key 


a 
NIGHTS AT SEA. 
Sxercnes ov Navat Lire poainc tun War 
{ Continued from the last Allnon.} 


THE FRENCH CAPTAIN'S STORY 

We left Lord Eustace Dash in bis gallant fngate, with the prize in company 
running down intu the gulf of Genoa, and a strange sailin sight. His lordshy 
he horizon with bis glass t Il bis keen eye caught the desired object in the 
d, aod to au instant he was as fixed and stationery asa statue. The moon was 
rising, and her glorious light shone upon the distant sails, which looked like a silver 
speck on the dark zone ef the horizon. Invense and eager was the gaze of the no- 
bie cap aim, and breathless at-ention pervaded every individual on the forecastle 


On, 


even old Savage, the boatewain, suffered bis rattan to be motionless, and the 
tongue of Jack Sheavehole was still At length Lord Eustace raised himself 
from hs recumbent position, every ear was awaiting the announcement of the 


strangers character; tte boa swain approached his commander rather nearer 
i 


han et quette sliowed, so eager was be to obtain the information. “ Mr. Sin 
nit! seid bis lordstup, and old Savage opened bis mouth as well his ears te 
| catch all that would be uttered. ‘Mr. Sinnitt!" repeated his lordship ; and, that 
offic. rs respon-e being beard, the important communication would next be made 
*Mr Sin tt, trim sails in chase,”’ said the captain and walked aft to resume his 

station near the taffrail 
* Trim sails!’ shouted Mr. Sinnitt, from the quarter-deck ; and then was 


heard the twitt rng of Jack Sheavebole’s pipe, and a ratthng of ropes and as the 
braces were hauled in, the tacks and sheets arranged, till every square inch of 
cany 8» performed ite own especial and proper duty, Lord Eustace hailed the Hip 
poli o to continue ber course, though the Spankaway should do otherwise ; and 
then rejoined Citizen Captain Begaud, who still retained bis position, apparently 
abstracted from al| that was passing around him 

| have another hour to spare, Monsieur,” said his lordship; your star, a 
you call it, 1s ce-tainly nene of the brightest to-night, and 1 own I am desirous 
| Of tearing the finish of your narrative. Wil you favour me by proceeding!” 
| ‘* — will, my ‘ord,’ returned the Frenchman; and lam the more inclined to dc 
| 80, from a presen iment that bangs over me that my days—ay, even my hours— 
are numbered How, when or where the fatal b'ow may be given, or whether by 
friend or foe, Teannot even conjecture; but still ] am convinced of the fact, ané 
wish to disburtben my mind before my departure.” 

* Such presentiments are unworthy a brave man,” said Lord Eustace. ‘“ You 
shall dine with me in P._ymouth, Captain Begaud. I fancy you take the loss o! 
your trigate too much to heart, though you may be well excused doing so. You 
| fought her notly, and that rascally first lieutenant of yours merits @ hangmas’s 
| ne hough | have cause to thank him; but there, d— it! a coward ws my 
| itter abhorrence ! your nation is not proverbial for des 

You will marry the countess yet,—that is, if she be not already your 


ome, 
Come, come, Monsieur 
pondency 
wife.”’ 
| A thrilling shudder passed over the Frenchman's frame. “ Never never” 
| caslotned he, with a startling vehemence, as he covered his eyes with his bands, 
as if to shut out some terrific “No, no, my lord !—no,—it is pas’, 
Ha! ha! ha!—hell itself lends me its laugh whenever I think o 





Vision 
—it is gune! 
ie 1°” 

There was something so demoniac aud unearthly in the agonised chuckle of 
the Frenchman, that Lord Eustace turned a penetrating look upon him, as if be 
actuelly expected to see the Prince of Evil by his side i 

“| had no intention of wounding your feelings, Monsieur, and regret that! 
have done so,"’ said the generous Englishman 

* IT know it; | am well aware of it,” responded Begaud. “ You will presents 
judge for yourself. But,'o proceed. Afier my audience with Louis the Su 
teenth, the grandson of that wretch whose misdeeds laid the foundation ef the 
revolution; who, if he did not sanction, at ledst did nothing to prevent the mut 
der of bis o*n son, together with his princess; who broke the heart of be 
queen, and revelled in abominstion What was the Pare aux Cerfs '—I havé 
seen it, Monsieor; I know it all!—the receptacle for his victims,—mere chi- 
dren, whom he taught to read, and write, and pray ;—yet, horrible depravity! b¢ 
made them the companions of his disgusting orgies! Yea; he would nightly 
kneel with them, and afterwards carry round the crucifix that they might kiss # 
and then selecting Bah! my soul sickens at the thought of such a moor 
ter! my heart swells almost to bursting! The daughter of Madame T. had bee 
there! bot I have had my full revenge! Revenge! revenge on whom' AF 
that’s the quesiion; itisa hidden mystery! the understanding cannot solve * 
the innocent suffer for the guilty ! 

““ After leaving the royal presence, fresh apparel was furnished to me, a cha™ 
ber and ante-room were set apart for my use, and on the morrow, | — the #wort 
enemy to the Bourbons! the outcast, whose parents perished in the féte of 1770 
the adorer of the young Countess de M , who but a few hours before cherisb- 
ed his affection in despair'—I became an attaché to the household of the quee® 
—ithough in reality engaged in the confidential service of Monsieur Calon? 
Thus both were exposed to my secret scrutiny; my star was in the ascendad! 
I felt the importance of the part I was called upon to enact; and Fate seemed © 
be weaving for me a web to catch the royal victims in its trammels !” He drew * 
convulsive respiration. “I little thought then thet my own soul would be mest 
| ed in the snares which were laid for others! 
| “There was something strange in the unusual reliance which M. Calom? 
placed upon my fidelity. I-was to watch the court party, who flattered whilst 
| they hated the queen; I was especially instructed to notice those who had aod: 
| 
| 














ence of the king: in fact, | engaged to watch over the interests of my employe" 
by every possible means, fully convinced that by so doing I should be the bette? 
| able to promote my own You will say this was a dishonourable occupation, ®7 
‘lord. I grant it; but then, you must remember the bias of my mind,—my 
| to Madame T , (which I considered religions!y binding upon my conscience 
| though she was in all probability nombered with the dead,)—and there wat, °° 
the bewitching felicity of being near to the young countess, whom my very 5° 
ardently adored 
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Calonne fixed bis attention upon me, and openly and frankly did he commun: 
Jalon 


webes: bis pleasing addres~ aud fosciualing mauuers were at frst, ho» 
his 1 


16 

po v y brouglt tutu play; | suffered thea bt? mate but little Lopression On 
wer ait) ie* ‘ 

- od fo q att the court, —woere { was in great favour with ner midjesty, — 
mya i 


i . 7, | 
ito jeave the prese ce of her whem my soul °O0 #efiently wors upped, seemed 
4 ’ 

that i fe il bad oot the resviution to make 


‘ 
to be « sacrifice of such maguitude 


1 aod thereto € | respectiully declined “Such, ben, t» your resolve sehd the 
ee ser | buwed acq wesceuce * i shall not ask your reasuns, con'imued he 
= b a smile of mitugiiug scoru aod pride, * they are Wel Knows to me 7 but it ts 
eght that you shouli correctly hoow the st Uativn in which you are places Whe 


. ‘ 
has ees We architect of your presen: prosperity ! Mark, young man 


at raved Lhe structure Cal B150 prostrate ito the dust. 
much your keeping, hot lo make the d-pository sale It as true, | 
been otherwise — ' He paused fora monew, 

' 

‘ Youag mao, there is such a place as tue Bast lie’ there ts 

{ smuled im defiance, tor 
He observed it, and added 
It e well your persoual courage prompts you io surmount all apprehensions of | 
aud his keen eye wWa- 
fised opon me: ‘the former would prove a deligh ful bower for a love-sick youth 
—there you may in hesvy fetiers deplore the harshness of furtune, and curse the 
hour that saw you recklesely reud asunder the rosy bouds of Cupid for the trou 
yor 
safe guards o! a stern jailur.” tHe saw ve had to sched me, though I strove to | 


the band 
I have eutruste! too 
have tound 


but, if ut hed 





you fatthlul: 
the» rapidly added, 
.° 

such an iustrament of execution as the guillotine 
rests never produced any 


other fleeing in me 


and suduces you to brav- the worst; bt reflec 


enher 


-onceal ali emoton; end he went on. * But what wil become of the jovely 
ong whom you worship! Anpdst the gare y and lcentiousyess of @ Court she 
* soon torget the ch.id of tortune—Jacques Begaud ' and, tho igh lbel ve she | 
ys pol allozether mse sible to your merits, ye the memery of laiies 16 as ¢ ¥aes- 


rent a6 a flower, tt soon fades away ; ad ottier arins will enfeld that loveless in 
r head will be p lows on that 


' 
e-nbrac busom 


*trlold )” ex 


ret of my afl 


sone ¢ lau another 
avned |, affecting an toifference, [rom a hope that the se- | 
ie within my Own keep ng; * hold, Monsieur! you 
sons b ture you are aware hat you have the slightest ground 
free from ‘It is now iny turn to cry * hold!’ sad | 
he, 19 errupteng me, and that, loo, in @ Volce @nd manner that be tuk: ped hes tall 


ction was i oe 
are coming Over ; 
| am ye 


(or thew 
eenee of the adveniage he had otmained; * do yuu wn gine, Jac ques, thal One so 
well ve sed a the workings of bumen nature as myself can be easily deceived! 
Your love fur the young Countess de M——-—! Ay, that flush of the cheek 


Ch ' 
! young man! Those flashing eyes are | 
they revealed it to me from the first moment of your 


hecumes yo I have -een it before, 


trastors Ww your co: fidence ! 


enterme the royal closet! Your wandering in the forest,—the eagerness With 
whch you compled with my request to attend meto the vh4teau,—the delght 
vou manifested when first withn the walisof the pelace,—al these | koew must 


have some actuating mauve; nor was | loug 10 discovering it 
co rentes have confirmed my penetration, * You bave not be o | 
ver generously employed, Monsieur,’ said |, somewhat hamb ed. + Yourg man,’ | 
returned he, ‘bear witness by your own feelings that self mterest is the govern 

ing ponerple of guractions Cuircumstanced as | was, | deemed it necessary w | 
euevte your services through a more powe rful sentuneat than mere gratitade to 

Mouse eur Calo ne, and the sequel shows that | am night. I 


Subsequent oc 


aod—- — 


might command,’ | 
ved be, proudly, ‘and fear ne denial; but | solen.’ he added mildly. and | 
wibasmie, ‘will you refue me, Jacques!’ * You 
Movmeur,’ responded |, fully aware that turther subterfuge woul! be useless ; 
own | wve the Countess 





do me Wo much honor, 
‘ti 
* Aud what hope have you of making her your own, | 


es Gegeud | wqured he eag-rly, but in atoue of mourntul conm serstion | 


Wust hope can you have! Evqueue tinpuses an unpaesable barner between 
’ what, then, can break it duwy ! He pavsed, aud a vague se: se of bis 
meanmg cromed my mend, * What,” continued be,—* what | ask you ts to an 
t ste all obstacles, aod unite twu hearis that fervently affect each other ! ] 
P ed atient ‘To show that I trust sou, Jacques, | will anewer my own | 

wh. Popular feeliog,—the popular voiwe,—La Payette—and the represen- 

e Beeown'ly ber’ y aod €q lity ' do youu reland me now ! du,’ 

1; @ oh bow often have those very words * liberty wud equality 

y ears céethen. they seemed @ prophetic itiunation of events thet al er 
m4 curred I own I wae not re ally inomecal to his propos-l, for my pledge to 

y ed relative, and my inherent detes ation of monarchy, still retamed a 
powe fluece over my mud: but | wished, Y Withhulliog my acquiesce r 
for a €, toenhance the value uf complience How hezardous tw for mex 
(™ e woe eavorto cope with long practised sutntily ! Mourievr Calonne | 
real my inmost heart, whilst i foolstly nuagined 1 was a sealed bowk ! he play- 

ta shilful gane. and at length withou quitting the court, (which soon returned 
to Versaill «,) | became the creature of tis will 


~—— . 
“iy ret allempt at negotiiion was to be at the resilience of a cel brate: 


one «ho would have been crushed ty tue persecution of 


her predicvons had been so singularly fuiniled thet both the 


fortone-tetler at Pare 


tle + ergy, many of 


ecciesieel @! and the cry 


power were éfreid to meddie with her; superstitious 
awe eldihem in abeyance, and, she trumphed im despite of both. My em 
baney Wae to deliver a packet mito her hands, and to receiwe @ secret com.eun) 


talon irep'y 


[ Thus sorceress proved to be no more than Madame T. by whom the captain 
war duced © enter into all the scheems of the party but still to heep up bis m- 
Umacy at court. ] 


the king, weak an’l fickle, one moment yielding. and the next annulling his 
“Orpee cyt 
prac became 


suthority. though @ ratlyiug-pomt for CO mpifacy 
ronmmenced ! 


destuate of bold and energetic persons to guweor to defend hun, and 
sel on by eacherous counsellors bitle more than a cypher in | 
Mon.ieur, the revovut on bad | 
It called into action, men of ardent passions and eatensive talent 
The court, the Count d'Ar ow, the Po ignace, coul! not cope with them 
Laherality gained the ascendancy. The noblesse and the cle rey. after making @ 
how vl resistance to popular demanis, hurled themselves ito the revolutionary 
torrent, and were swept away My detestation of monarchy bad been to my heart 
hme the life streame that « pplted the channels of exwtence ; yet when | saw the 


fated kang in bis retirement, amidat his family. with his children on his knees, 
tol the Geeotdal white aris of th queen around hie neck, compunctious vis tings 
‘orld ga jimy breast; for] knew the nation | assembly which bad been con 

wasto be the destruct and !, on whom benefits had been | 


Was sworn an accessory to hie downlal ' 


ion of Louis 
towered 


Neatly, (ivzen Capan,” said his lordship, rather warmly, * you worked 
on } s Waverse witha vengeance ' Upon my wor 1, yo: have heen a—ha, | 
ea'—encnse my English tloot There's something yet to come ; pray pro- 
teed =Uue may eather a useful lesson even from —I neg pardon —proceed.”’ 

An wapulee | cannot counteract impels me to continue,” returned Begaud 
prowtly or, otherwixe, my tongue 


should be wlent. If you are an unwilling 


ener, my jord, have the politeness to say se; all that I desire is a hearer, not 
t ogee’ 


Crue, trae!" responded Lord Eustace 
' ; 
Bebeve me I am ail attention 


“ Step by sep,’ the French captain, “ the revolution proceeded 
The chambers became u wted,—not for the purpose of resisting popular demands 


* T have to apologise for my warmth. 


coutinved 


Sat that by their embrace they might hug each other :o the death of both 


The 
rival ting took place ; 


the assembly insisted on concessions, well knowing 
a\ he sceptre was passing away trom the royal grasp; and Louts menaced in 


"Gd 6, hong, however who ly destitute of swfluence of power to ¢ arry bes mena 


S810 oOperathom , he was the braggart of the morning, the shrinking imbecile of | 
ones. It was shortly after this that the Count d Artow underiouk fo stop the 
torrent. He might as weil have attemAed ts control the hght- 
— Plorked fish. or trie! to have «itlenced the rolling of the thunder Arne 
vere te-zed, bluvished followed. The Bastiile—ha! ha'—the Bastille came 
the populace trumphed! the physical strength of the lower orders had 
self as superior to every o her appliance, an! threatened to overwh: ln 
it m@ubile classes, who had sturre! up the ponderous and mighty engine ‘0 per- | 
The joy of Mulame [° hecame 
wot ye’ arrived at the full maturity she wished 
7-6 feng to the zewth ; 


re O won sry 


4 ' 
yan 


leve opm! 


Petra e devastation 
Shem «© tre 





unbounded , bot her 
Her wool, La Fayette, | 
deceived even him. The Duke! 
wis her promper; his gold was scattered by her arnongst the mot | 
we rr Ofuee hand ; and westher Bar! y. (who had been crested mayor of Paris.) ! 
A Payeue, nor the leaders of true liber:y, were aware of the extent to which | 


2 . | 
. ription was carried to further revolutionary designs, and bribe the mob to 
*newed sedition 


t* troe, 


but she 
thes 


®*C j 
on vonmant in my attendance upon the royal family, | was aleo assiduous in my | 
t , 
~- “ton to the yoing countess Monsieur, if ever hearts truly loved, those 
ar , 
were ours! Yet, apart from each other, haw different were our ac‘ions ' 


Her . 
Y #9 was a |-confi ling. fond attach nest and devetion ; 
me perwatet in foil: 


Mont biglize. 
¥rved here . 


whist, at the same time, | 
swing and in sharing the fortanes of her roval mistress I al- | 
1 Am ba, aud woul! cheerfully have sacrificed my life to have pre 
hat [ still retained mv deatly ha' ret to monarchy, and had registered 


oer 

Ma 5 work its overthrow. O1, Munsienr! head Louis been born in a private | 
we 

ioe % his a niah ity would have gained hun the love. the esturmation of all. but 

par 4 King. and it was against the crown the tatiery wae levelled. Had the | 
"ase. hy ‘ . ! 

Yen ~ 41 the clergy acq s1e<ced in the reasonatile plans at first proposed, an! 
"\me 


they fires sons n by the throne, he mri fie classes mm ist have partial y yielded ; but 
: amr loned their own 
Mirabean arove 
PTY vhreney 
> ty | . 


position. and then deserted teem mouarch 
La Payet € began todoutt his powers to allay the revolo 
be wishe! to preserve the mrovarchcal forn of government, end 


uy rectionary movements with an armerd force ; 
secordung to his wh 
Tonerchy atu 


he ins but Moerabeau died, | 
prediction, the fact on soun tore the fast ehreds of 
Cee: enh ett Phe king attempted to escape; 4 avted that attempt. Mon | 
Be the a should | have been, had the roval (anily attamed a place of aafety ; 
Phase Pace me was frustrated, and fru<trated by whom! by Matame T —. 
elligence, indepeudent of myself, bad placed the fugitives within the 


uler 


| shrunk from the task 


| herself perished n- ar the guillotine, ar awful notavee of fearful retribn on. 


in the field 


She Meier. 
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power of the Orieautsts. 
belind, so thal the mumbers might wot atiract nolce , but she was al the ear 
lest opportunity to lo. ow Marne Antoinette. 
itself Phe royal family were brought back to Paris, Peuon and Robcspierre 
cla.noured fur a republic. In vain Baily and La Fayeute dyed the Champ de Mars 
with the blood of dewo rats Uhe new legislative asseusbly mocked and insulted 
he monatch Phey began their situng in puerility : they termiuated their de- 
crees in blood ! 

* The Tuileries was soon afterwards invaded by the mob, and Louis's head 
assumed the symbol of rev lution; the crown was already crushed, the red cap 
had taken its position even upon the mon ich’s brow; royally was no more, and 
my heart exu ted in its anohilation. Sul | pried the tate of the Bourbons 
The peuple feared them; there seemed sumething in the very vame of king 
which surred up feelings no earthly power could sitdue The secrecy | had 
observed with Madame T relative to the fight of the royal family had ex- 
posed me to suspicion, and my condemnation would tave been sealed but for the 
tunely rescue of my aged relative, who saved 
longer held influence with enher party 





me from assassination ; but | no 
| exhorted the countess to fly with 
me. but the poble nnd he ove woman remained firm i her duty, and I determin- 
e) rather to pertsa with her than leave ler to the remorseless cruelty of te 
rabble 

“ The northern armies were rapidly marching to the frontiers unresisted, The 
prisons of Paris were crowded with royalists, and such as were suspected of 
favouring thew views ; aud, as cuccumstances had excited a -trong feeling against 
me, | was at length consigned to the Abbaye; but an emissary of Madame 
assured me that it was more for security than punishment, 
the spectacles that daily succeeded each other. The stones of the court-yard of 
the Abbaye reddened with the blood of victiins Ull the dey of tmmolation crowned 
the demous of revoluuon with @ wreath that bell itself wight envy. | had been 
called before Mailiard, and questioned ; my replies appeared to be satisfactory ; | 
“was COmmande, Lo act as secretary ‘o this wholesale murierer. A table was 
placed in the court yard, at which Mailiard took ins seat, with a knife yet reeking 
with blood before tim. On enherside were arransed about a dozen of the 
Owest order of suns cu'oties, lo form the mockery of a trbunal, whilst near the 
eutrance st od a ruthless baud of sanguinary assareins armed with knives and 
wallets The portal was thrown open, a carnage drove in, and frow it whghted an 
ecclesiastic, his robes torn and soiled, bis face the semblance of despair, bis step, 
as he descended, feeble,—tor he was aged and weak. His feet wuched the 
ground, Matliard raised his bloody token, a biow from a mallet felled hin to the 
earth, the wretches closed upon their viction, ant beat and wounded him ' ill bis last 
couvulsive shudder prociamned that life was exunct! 





Avother pr s noted binsell ; 
but he was young en! active, and he sprang at vnce into the mndst of the assassins 
and stood proudiy erect. For the moment the bired touls of vengeance were 
appalled, but again the knife was raised, and rage returned with redoubled ener- 
ey fur beving suffereda recoil! Another and anoth r succeeded as the carriages 
drove in. Age ant infirmity had their bref career shortened! Youth and 
strength were cut off in their prine! The sacred character of priest was no 
prete on; and, Monsieur, | registered the names of twenty-three ecclesiastics 
whose mangled bodies were piled aganstthe wall. There was yet another, 
but he was saved almost by miracle, aud his prese: vation is yet lo me uneccounta- 
ble 

* Twill not go over the events of that day, Every being within the priso: 
was massacred except the women, and one or (wo who were saved by their inter- 
cession. Goblets of blood —the bioud of armtocrats—-were hounded to daughters 
aud wives, as the tostof safety to a parent or @ husband; and the disuusting 
draughts were swallowed with a horid eager ess lest it should be supposed they 
Mousieur, my very soul sickened. | bad hated monereby ¢ 
but | had never contemplated the possituliy of such evormities as | was then 
counpelled Wo witness Phe infuriated veasts of the wildest forest could not be 
compared to these hyenas in human form; for, whereas metinet would lead the 
first to rend thei prey tor food wyhout ihe mygenuity of torture, the laiter called 
ithe aid of human tnvention to protong the sufferings of their vietima, for the 
purpose of glutting their worst and most baveful passions 

“Twas released, and sought the residence of Mata we T—-; but T found 
that even her protechon would nut avail we, The torrent had reached 
her, aod she feared being carned away by tis eddies 
tve.—a commission in the army of the North This was accepted , but, pre 
vious to iny de,erture, (though ouly afew hours Were allowed.) | endeavoured to 
obtain inteilygence of Amehe She wes in the Temple with her fated mistress, 
and | was burried off to jon the Duke de Ubartres* on the tronuers La 
Fayette was induced to give himself up to the enemy, who erected the finger of 
menace before they bad power lo execute 


even to 
there was but one alternua- 


A manifesto was publ shed, summon- 
ing the Parisians to return to their allegiance, and, in case of retuval, threatening 
to deliver them up to military execution. Bah! Monsieur, 1 was gasconade! 
and by whom was this precious document drawn up! By the very men who 
had first eet the revolutousry machine in mouun, and who now mnagined that 
the Paris «, having plueked forth the sword and throw, away the seulbard, 
were to be ternhied by were threats; it was my old master, Monsieur Calonve 


Pos act of bis, brought the unfortunate Louis more hurried y w the scaffold. 


“1 was present under Dumouriez at Valmy, where the elies, as if panic- 
stricken, showed the futility of ther threats, for we were victorious 
succeeded to conquest 


came ours 
me that 


Couqueet 
The battie of Jemmapes was fought, and Br lginu Le- 
It was whilst prosecuting @ hazardous march that mtelligence reached 
Louis wasno more Madane | s revenge was sa iaied, but she 
She 
had burned in disguise to the place of slaughter, and obiawed a near approach to 
the fatal metrumect. Her joy at sreing the axe fallw s unbounded; she shrieked 
with delight and being recogamed, was raised upon the shoulders of the Wowen, 
and io the madness of the moment, was worshipped with emthustestic fervour : 
they bore her along through she swelling crowds, and, amulet therawe and 
hom ge, she cred for tresh vietime,—* The qveen! the queen!’ Her shout 
was reiterated by the mub, in whom the sight of royal blvod bat quickened the 
tiger like ferocity of their sanguinary thirst for gore; and they were hurrying to- 





| wards the prison of the bereaved wife and wretched mother, when a garde du 


cor ps. in female attire, fought his way to the head of the procession. He, wo, 
had witnessed the murder of his oyal master; and, terrur for te own fate in- 
spring him with a desire to fall at once, he formed the di termmationto have a 
companion in bis exit. He stood be ore the shouting aub, who were compelling 
every one to du obemance to tueir idol; he stooped cown, as if in obedience to 
thew miodate ; but, making a sudden spring, like th» panther from hes lair, or the 
snake from tus col, be gripped the sibyl by the throgt, dragged her to the e rth, 
and stabbed herto the heart! "Twasthé work Of an insta t, the so mdof her 
voice had scatcely died away in the distance as she stirred up the vindictiveness 


| of the populace, when she lay extended on ‘he frost-budnd ground a lifeless cor, se 


Vhe garde du corps ws instantly seized, and tn @ short tine his dissevered limbs 
were scattered through the place Louis Quinze. Thus terminated the life of 
Madame T-—, and the queen was spared a little longer. 

* Anxious for the security of Amelie, | requested leave of ab-ence, but it was 
refused me,—* my services were required with the army.’ Again, and again, at 
int rvals, | renewed my application, with no betier sUCGEDs ; ull, goated by agony 
| threw up my commission, and returned to Paris, where | found Kobespierre the 
ieader of the day. The queen had shared the fate of her royalco sort, and the 
countess was under condemnation in a dungeou of the Concrergerie: Maddened 
and desperate, | sought oot Danton, and endeavoured to eolist hun on my sule for 
the preservation of ber I loved; but he hed argued bunself into cold blooded 
policy, and recommended my abanduning Amelie w her tate. With difficulty I 
was allowed an wterview with the devoted lody; and,oh ! Mopmeur, language 
cannot describ. the bitterness of those moments! Her affection was unchang: d 
and vosubieved. She was calm and collected, though there was the prospect of 
ouly a few hours’ division between ber aud eternity. Young and beaut ful, though 
somewhat wasted by distress aud hunger, | could not lovk apon ver resigned 
and herve conduct but as someihing too valuable for my possession, and ouly 
worthy of that heaven to which she was hastening, We parted; and I left ber 
wth the assurance that no means should be lef. uvtried w preserve her life. I 
hurried w Robespierre, aud mt Danton coming out; «cold sick shuddering 
roshed through my beart; nevertheless, | eutered the bureau uf the tyrant, who 
commenced a rapid series of questions relative to the defection Uf Dumourez, 
(who hd passed over to the enemy.) aud the stete of the army of the North 
Reyeatedly did [ attempt to introduce the object of my visit, and as often did be 
tuil me. The insatiate mouster! the consum wate wil in! At length | ob:ram- 
ed a hearing, described iny services. promised the most unplicit compliance with 
every order be might give, provided the life of the countess was granted me as 
abeon ‘Her attachment io the queen,” said he, * has rendered her cunspicious, 
and these are not imes in which to suffer the milk of bh man kinduess to overflow 
the current of a just retributi n'—* Her devowon to her asistress vogbht 10 excite 
admiration, Mons eur citizen,’ returned |; * but [ will answer wi h my own exist- 
ence that henceforth she will cause vo trouble, but bend w the will of the nation ’ 
—* You promse well, said he, ‘and, did it rest with me, the pardon might be 
easily accomplished , but we want recruits to meet the enemy, ad they refuse 
‘0 jon our stan tard, lest, during their absence, the aristocrats should again waurp 
the power, and revenge themselves on the families and friend. of those who are 
Y ong man, | fear the case is hopeless "—' You want trusty ser- 
vants, Citizen,” rejoined I,—* men on whom you can rey with confiience that 
they will newher desert nor betray the ‘uterests of the nation. Seve the life of 
this invocent, and you bind me yours forever.” He held me for some time in con- 
vetsation. {| entreated, | tmylored,—nay more, | wept! and ths drove that were 
wrong from my eyes were lhe Lotiug anJ scalling bluud rusting from my heart. 





* The present King of the French 


Amelia, at the earu@st request of toe queen, reuiaiied He seemed movea lo compassion; ears slole vown bis checks ! 





anne 





Le 
Buh! the 





| wretch was mocking me! no soft disulmentof generous sympathy was ever 
That opportunity never offered | 


wormed from out bis breast! ‘| have an: importaut duty for you to execute ;’ 
said be, * perform it with fidelity, and the pardon shall be granted ’—* But the ume 
is short,’ remonstrated 1; * Cruizen Danton ' + You are nghi,’ he answered, 
and, hasuly snatching @ piece of paper, be hurriedly wrote a few lines, which he 
preseniedto me. * This will stay the execution, he add: d, * Danton 1s vot to be 
trusted.—* The pardon, Mensieur Ciuzen!’ exhorted 1, ‘let me but see her 
released, and | am yours, soul and body !'—* The populace. my friend,’ returned 
be; ‘the populace and Danton! Has she not seduced a brave « ficer from the 
defence of bis country? Beleve me, she is more safe within the w lis of the 
Couciergene than if exposed to popular violence,,—* As my wife, Monsieur,’ 
respouded |, * she wili immediately return with me to the army. Grant me her 
pardon and ber liberty, let the rest fall upon my head ‘—* You are wilful,’ said 





| he, somewhat sternly ; ‘but take your wish.’ Again he wrote, and once more 


| 


the coudemned prisoner was; 


Horrible were | 


| 


| thy prison gate. 


I received a document, that seemed like renewed light, and hope, and life me. 
‘You will retum here,’ continued be,‘ when your mission is accomplished; I 
have business for you. Use despatch now, but do not fail hereafter.’ 

* With a bold step and a boundiug heart | burried from his presence end ran 
toward the p ison. In ove of the streets | met a fiacre accompanied by the of- 
ticers of J.stice, and | knew it was some ,oor wreich whose hours were pum- 
bered ; and, oh! how did my spirit exult in the thought that Amele—my own 
Ame! e—would be rescued from a similar fate! | stopped not to ascertain who 
but with my quickest speed presented myself at 
I showed my paper, the porter admitted me; and, ob! Mon- 
sievr, what Longue can tell the joyous and eager delight that beld a saint d fete 
within my breast! In afew mimutes | should held her within my arms, should 
clasp her imimy embrace, and lead bef forth to fre dom. And yet | trembled: 
the per-pira ion stood in big drops upon my face. I telt a sickness steal over me; 
thou. h not a fear, not a doubt arose in my mind of Amelie’s liberty, The head 
gavier was engaged; but im atune,—though suvort, it wesan age to me,—he 
came; | delivered the document into his bands; he read it, shovk his head, and, 
whilst a suffocating seusation almost stifled every faculty, | heard him say,‘ tear 
youare too late. Amelie de M—— has already departed for the place of execu- 
tion |" 

Here vivid recollection appeared to overcome the Frenchman's strength of 
mind; he paced the deck athwart-ships with impetuous strdes ; the picture of 
desolation was probably present to bis imagination ip all its horrors; and Lord 
Eustace could vot bebold bis apparen agony unmoved, but he did not speck, 
rather preferring to leave na-ure to its own Operations, Ina few munutes the 
captive grew more composed; he again placed himself by his lordehip’s side, 
tulded his ara, and proceeded, 

* Yes, my lord, she had indeed depar ed, and was the inmate of that facre I 
had passed on my burried way to the prisov, The truth instantly flashed upon 
me; ineny disregard for the suffering of avother, I had consigned her to an ig- 
nommous end. I bad the pardon in my hand, I[ might be ber murderer !— 
Might be? there was a hope in that surmise; and, resuming the document, [ 
lew ra hee than ran towards the fatal spot, People stared at my headlong speed, 
und gave way before me. I saw the guillotine, wih the prostiteted figure of 
Liberty presiding over it. | rushed forward, The few persons who bad collect 
ed opened @ passage, and | reached the scaffold at the very moment the axe tell, 
aod the decapitated trunk of the young and beautiful, seut forth its gush of blood 
w was e forth the fountam of lite! At first | stood speechless with Lorror and 
amazement; hut when the bead was raised, and | saw those tresses | had loved 
lo weave amongst my fingers, stained with gore,—when | beheld the cheek that 
had been pressed Lo ine still quivering in the last death-pang,—-ph.ensy drove 
reason trom ber seat, | raved ull the air rang with ny maledictious. | curred 
the Conventio , and denounced the monsters Robesperre and Danton. The 
guard were about to seize my person, When @ young man Caught me by the ar 
claimed we a8 bis brother, and declared | was a lunatic, escaped from the con Fr 
ol my kc epers. He dragged me away with hm to his lodgings, and, when my 
fit of passion was passed, | recoguised the youth [ bad saved from drowning dur- 
ing the earthquabe of Messina 

© Thot ought we quitted Paris together, for be would pot suffer me to remein 
a'one, end despa bad fixed a melancholy upon my mind that reud: red all places 
alike to my despoudeney. Fora time we sojourved im the county ; but my fa nd 
received onlers ojutu the ariny employed against Toulon, and | accoumpamed 
him. He bad been @ pupil in the aruilery school of Brienne; he wav soon rai. 
ed lv eunence by brs skill and judge nt, and the whole aruilery ds partment of 
the army before ‘Toulon was placed at his disyoswl, ‘Through bie talent and m- 
trepity Voulon fell; ond | obtained by hs recommendation @ lucretive office, 
and ulumately rose through the several graves wi that by which you found me, 
—cupit.i ede frégate. Mousveur, the youth of Messina, the ariulery offic r who 
snatched me fromthe myraidons of Ro espiere, is now the Firet Consul of the 
French natwou.—Nepoleon Buoveparte!’ 7% 

Here Cu zen Begaud ceased, ‘lhe chase wae closing nearly within bail, and, 


without etehwnging auocher word, Lord Eussace waiked ia the gangway.—{ To be 
continued. } 


— ee —— 
OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PAKioN Boy's PRUGKESS. BY “ Boz.” 
[Continued from the lust Albion.) 

[The time at length arrived when the gang bad determined to make use of 
Oliver in per, etrating adaring robbery, It was not, however, antil thes were om 
the spot and ebout to conmence operations, that the buy became aware of the 
crime to which he was ty be devoted With all the earnestness of distress and 
fear, he besought the leader of the gang (vamed Sykes) vo spare bim trom the 
comics ov of the deed, but the ruffian, with thiests aud violence, impelled him 
on Having put him through @ small window at the back of the house, he wes 
urdered, under the most feurtul consequences to humself, vo proceed and open @ 
certain doot, by which they were to enter. The cuild, however, bed metally 
determmmved, at whatever riek, 10 alarm the family, but before he could put bis 
good iwientions im force, a rush of servants was beard f om within, and a pytob 
shot struck bin on the arm. He was hastily drawn up through the windows by 
Sykes, and the party fled, Oliver being seriously wounded, and laumtiog with pais 
and joss of blood, ‘ 

The buwory vow returns to the workhouse in which Oliver had been reared 
during bis infaney, oud here we shall allow the authur 10 speak for bimselt J 

‘The night was bitter cold, the snow lay upon t ¢ ground frozen mito @ 
‘hick crust, so tbat only the heaps tha: had drifted into by-ways and corners were 
-Mecied by (the sharp wind that howled abroad, whieh, as if expending mereased 
fury ou such prey #8 it found, caught it savagely up in clouds, end, whirhng it mito 
4 thousand misty eddies, scattered itn air Bieak, dark, and piercing cold, it 
was a might for the well-housed and fed to draw round the bright fire, and thank 
Goud t ey were ut home; and for the bomeless starving wretch to lay him dows 
and die Many bunger-worn ontcaste cléve them eyes Ww our bere streets ateuch 
times, who, jet theirerimes have been what they may,can hardly open them in @ 
more bitter world, . 

Such wos the sspect of out-of door affairs when Mrs. Curney, the matron of 
ve workhouse to which our readers bave been alrea ty introduced ws the birth- 
place of Oliver Twist, wet berself down betore « cheerful fire in ber own liwle 
rvom, and glanced with no small degree of conmmplaceney ata small round table, 
on which stood a Way Of corresponding size, frowhed with all necessary mates 
rivls for the most grateful meal that matrous e-joy. In fact, Mrs. Corsey wae 


about to solace herself with » cup of tea: and as she glanced from the table to _ 


the hrepluce, where the an le-t of all possible ketties was singmg & small song 
in @ sinall voice, her teward satisfaction evidently increased,—so much #0, indeed, 
thet Mrs Corney sauled 

* Well,” said the matron, leanmg her elbow on the table, and looking trflec- 
tively at the fire, * I'm eure we have all on us @ great deal to be grateful for—s 
greet deal, if we did bat know it. Ab!” y 

Mr=. Corney shook ber bead mourufully, as if deploring the mental blindness 
of paupers who did not know it, end, thrusting a silver spoon (private proper 
ty) ito the inmost recesses of a two ounce ti tea-caddy, proceeded to muke 


the ‘ea. : 

How slight a thing will disturb the wanimity of our frail minds! ‘The black 
teapot, b ing very sinall and easily filled, ran over while Mrs. Coruey was morali- 
zing, and the water lightly sea ded Mrs. Uor.ey’s hand. é 

 Drat the pot!” said the worthy matron, setting tt down very hestily on the 
hob; “a lure stupid theng, that only holds a corple of cups! What ose ie nof 
10 any body ’—except,” sed Mrs. Comey pausing,—* except to s poor desolate 
creature b#ke me On dear!” 

With these words the matron droppe | into her chair, and, once more resting 
her elbow on the table, thought of her solitery fate. The email teapot oud 
the siogie cap halawak-nel ia ber mind sad recollections of Mr. Corney, 
(who had not been dead mure than five-and-twenty yeats,) and she was over- 
powered. ; 

: | shall never get agother!” said Mes. Corey pettishly, “1 shall never get 
another —like bia !”’ j 

Whetner thea renork bore reference ‘0 the hashand or the teapot is ancer- 
tain. ft mnight have been the latter; for Mrs. Cofney looked a, " as she spoke, 
and took it op af erwards. She had just tasted her frst cop, when she was dis- 
turbed by @ soft tay at the room door. 

Ob. come in with you!” said Mes Corney sharply. “ Some of the old wo 
men dying, | suppose : —they alwave die ween I'm at meals, Don't stead there, 
letung the cold aur i, don't! What's ami-s now, eh 

+ Nothing, ma'am, vothing,” replied a mau’- voice 

Dear me!” exclauned the matron in a much sweeter tone, * is thet Mr, 
Bumbie {” 
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great results were achieved have been long acknowledged by the Gralilude gf . 

nation; but she has yet to commemorate by distinct narratives those serview . 
r. hideously ugly, the two leading branches of our force, and to record the separate serv icw. 
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© At your service, ma'am,” ssid Mr Bumble, who had been stopping outside | prise in counteracting the effects of extreme fear, that her voice had quite re 
to rub his shoes clean, and shake the snow off his coat, and who now made his | covered ali its official aeperity 
‘“ ‘ sc P . te r A , sale ¢ P 
appearance, bearing the cocked -hat in one hand and a bundle in the other Shall | if you please, mistress,” said a withered old female paupe 



































I shut the door, ma‘am '” putting ber | ead in at the door, ** old Sally is a-going fast their chief corps, for the honour = pt age - for the — Of poste, i 
The lady modestly hesitated to reply, lest there should be any impropriety in * Well, what's that to me angrily cemanced the matror “T can't keep In tl er stance of the Br pe eet, some a re S to this object have ™ ‘ 
holding an interview with Mr. Bumble with closed doors. Mr. Bumble, taking | her alive, can 1! made The lives of Nelson, ! \ mocmt, and other eminent men hayey 
advantage of the hesitation, and being very cold himeelf, shut it without farther No, no, mistress,” replied e old woman, raising her hand, “nobody can; | given to the public At present an - lividual 1s commissioned by the Hove 
permission she's far beyond the reach of hely I've seen « many people die, lithe babes | Guards to give detailed narratives of the regiments of the British army; be 
** Hard weather, Mr. Bumble,” said the matron and great strong men, and J know when death's a-comimg well enowgh. But) work proceeds too tardily to gratify the national feelings. A work of that on. 
“ Hard, indeed, ma’am,” replied the be adle “ Anti-porochial weather this, | she’s troubled in her mind; an n the fits are not on ber,—aend that’s not | also should be adopted on the largest scale; it should be given to the public 
ma’am. We have given away Mrs. Corney,—we have given away a matter of often, for she ts dying very hard she says she has got something tote which ape worthy of the nation, the ab — military authorship s ould be Combe, 
twenty quarters loaves, and a cheese and a half, this very blessed afternoon ; 4 id | you must bear She'll never die quiet till you come, mustress : for the purpose ; " poset be illustrated as every nece asery pies end every , 
yet them paupers are not contented.” At this intdligence the worthy Are. Corney muttered a variety of invectives | propriate ornament, and given to re pub c im a@ manner worthy of the pr 
“Of course not. When would they be, Mr. Bamble’” said the matron, sip- | against old women who couldn't even die without purposely anuvying their bet- | pride in the character of the British soldiery. What it should NOt bE is equ 
ping her tea ters; and, muffling herself in a thick shaw] which she hastily caught op, | obvious; it should not be @ mere extract trom the records of the Wars it thes 
“When, indeed, ma'am!” rejoined Mr. Bamble. “* Why, here's one man | briefly requested Mr. Burnble to stop ull she came back, lest anything parucu- | not be adry detail of quarters, changes, or campargns; it should not eles, 
that, in consideration of his wife and large tamily, has a quartern loa! and a good | |.r should occur, aod bidding the messenger walk f and not be all night hob- | traits of individual talent, imtrepidity, and success; it should not bea gy, 
pound of checse, full weight Is he grateful, ma’am,—is he gratefu ' Not a | bling up the stairs, followed ber from the room with a very ill grace, scolding all | meagre, and parsimonious muster-roli of regimental movements, but @ grey 
copper farthing’s worth of it! What does he do, ma’arn, but ask for afew coals, | the way formance, in which every memorabie ac uon of the regiment, and every heen 
if it's only a pocket handkerehief full, he says’ Coals!—what would he do Mr. Bumble’s conduct, on being | hirowself, was rather inezplicable. He = ble act of the individual, should be recorded. In these observations we deve 
with coals 1—T'oast his cheese with ’em, and then come back for more. ‘That's | opened the closet, co the teaspoous, weighed the sugar-tongs, closely in- | be understood as not making any invidious reference to the works which ate 
the way with these people, ma’am ;—give ‘em an apron full of coals, to day, and | spected a silver milk secertain that it was of the genuine metal; and | nounced as issuing from authority; we are merely desirous that so fine an > 
they’l! come back for another the day after to-morrow, a8 brazen as alabaster!” having satisfied his curiosity upon these points, put on his cocked-hat corner- nity of illustrating the national annals should not be thrown away, wt 
he matron expressed her entire concurrence in this intelligible #1 nile, and the | wise, and danced with much gravity four distinct times round the table Having | be, if in any degree cramped by either official forme or affected economy 
beadle went on | gone through this very extraordinary performance, he took off the cocked-hat | occasions the most liberal expenditure is the true economy, and the IMD pulse poe 
“T never,” said Mr. Bumble, “ see anything like the pitch it's gotto The | again, and, spreading himself before the fire with his back towards it, seemed to | toa single regiment in the day of battle, by the knowledge that its ge 
day afore yesterday, aman-——you have been a married woman, ma'am, and I may | be mentally engaged in taking an exact inventory of the furniture wouldbe amply recorded, might be worth ten times the ¢ xpendit 
mention it to you-——a man, with hardly a rag upon his back, (here Mrs. Corney look- {The poor wretched creature to whom Mrs. Corney was summoned, was one arge and liberal 
at the floor,) goes to our overseer'’s door when he has got company coming to | who knew somewhat of the mystery which clouded the story of Oliver. She I'he importance of establishing national records of military service has 
dinner, and says he must be relieved, Mrs Corney As he wouldn't go away, | wanted to make a full confession of what she knew, but hile was eb g fast, and | already acknowledged by the E jropean Gove ronments Imme liately On th 
and shocked the company very much, our overscersent him out 4 pound of pota | she could proceed no further than the following scene dwcloses ] ision of the Peninsular War, the King of Spain appuin 4 COMMiseg 
toes and half a pint of oatmeal! ‘My God!" says the ungrateful villain, *‘ whats ‘+ Now listen to me!” said the dying woman aloud, as if making agreat effortto | general officers to draw up en authentic statement of every event of the we 
the use of this to me’? You might ax well give me a pair of iron spectacles revive one latent spark of energy “In this very room—in thie very bed—I | but this work, when it had already proceeded to some length, was impeded » 
. Very good,’ says our overseer, taking ‘em away again, * you won't get anything | once nursed a pretty young creetur’, that was brought ito the house with her | allogether stopped by the convulsions of that unhappy country In Presey 
else here.’—' Then I'll die in the streets |’ says the vagrant Oh no, you won't,’ | feet cut and brumwed with walking, and all soiled with dust and bloc She gave | believe that a similar publication ts in progress; it remains now for Engiay 
says our overseer.” birth to a boy, and died Let me think—~What was the year again'” follow the example Ne should observe that, in proposing such @ work » 
“ Ha! ha'—that was very good' so like Mr. Grannet, wasn’t it 1” inter- | ** Never mind the year,’ san the mpatient auditor ‘* What about her largret national ec ale, we ere aware that this would be only for our ibrane 
posed the matron. ‘Well, Mr. Bumble’” “Ay,” murmured the sick woman, relapsing into her former drowsy state, | there could be no difficulty in publishing the more materia! parts of the repo. 
“ Weill, ma'am,” rejoined the beadle, ** he went away, and did die in the streets. | what about | know!" she cried unping fiercely up, her face flushed, and | tal achievements as would bring them within the power of the bumblest pea 
There's an obstinate pauper for you!” her eyes starting from her head * | robbed her, so | did She wasa't cold——! | ser, and render them manuals for the soldier 
“ It beats anything I could have believed!” observed the matron empliatically. | tell you she wasn't cold when I stole it 4 few years after the reduction of the well-known and gallant German L 
* But don’t you think out-of-door relief a very bad thing any way, Mr. Bumble! “Stole what, for God's sake cried the matro ha gesture as if ‘ 1816, three distinguished officers of the corps, Major-General Hartay 
You're a gentleman of experience, and oughtto know, Come.” would call tor help e Hanoverian Artillery ; Colonel George Baring, of the Hanoverian Grey 
“Mra. Corney,” said the beadle, smiling as men smile who are conscious of | + Ji !'’—replied the woman, laying her hand over the other's mouth,—“ the | (juards - and Colonel Von Linsingen, Adjutant-Genera! to the Hanover 
superior information, * out-of-door relief, properly managed,——properly managed, | only thing shehad! She wanted clothes to keep her warm, and food to eat; but | yairy determined on writing a History of the Legion, and made some or 
ma’'am,—is the poroehial safe-guard. ‘The great principle of out-of-door relief is | she had kept it safe, and bad it in her bosom It was gold, | tell you'—rich gold, | in the performance This was subsequently interrupted by circomstex 
to givo the paupers exactly what they don’t want, and then they get tired of | that might have saved her life! After the lapse of years it has been undertaken by Major Beamish, whe, » 
coming.” | ‘ Gold!” echoed the matron, bending eagerly over the woman as she fe sequainted with the corps and the country, residing for some time in Hanoy 
“Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Corney. ‘ Well, that is a good one too!” | back. “Go on, go on—yes—-what of it Who was the mother when e express purpose of collecting satisfactory materials, obtaining them fron 
“Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma’am,” returned Mr, Bumble, “that's the | was it? shest authorities, and urged to their publication by individuals solicitows 
great principle ; and that's the reason why, if you look at any cases that get into “She charged me to kcep it safe,”’ replied the woman with a groan, ‘and | honour of the Legion, has produced the highly interesting volumes of wh 
them owdacious newspapers, you'll always observe that sick families have been | trusted meas the only woman about her [ stole it in my heart when she first yw proceed to give a general view Phe conuition of Hanover bas alway 
relieved with slices of cheese. ‘That's the rule now, Mrs. Corney, all over the | showed it me hanging round her neck; and the child's death, perhaps, is ons ymalous since the accession of the Brunswick line to the British | 
country. —But, however,” said the beadle, stooping to unpack his bundle, “ these | besides! ‘They would have treated him betterif they had known it all Scarcely to be called an independent state, yet evidently not wholly depend 
are official secrets, ma'am ; notto be spokenof except, as | may say, emong the “ Known what!" asked the other Speak England. it had all the evils of a non-resident sovereign, without the adve 
porochial officers such as ourselves. This ia the port wine, ma'am, that the board | ‘The boy grew #0 like his mother,’ said the woman, rambling on and net! of Fnglish connexion. The old lews, the formal habits, the disabilities, » 
ordered for the iafirmary,—real fresh, genuine port wine, ooly out of the cask this | heeding the question, that | could never forget it when I saw his face. Poor poverty of the country remained unchanged, and while the humblest cole 
afternoon,—clear as a bell, and no sediment.” | girl! poor gurl !—she was so young, too such a geutle lamb !—Wait; there’® nyvland was gaining yearly in opulence, population, and power, Hanover 
Having held the first bottle up tothe light, and shaken it well to test its excel- | more to tell. I bave not told you all, have 1!” ed in the same degree of moral sterility to which it has been so largely ¢ 
lence, Mr. Bumble placed them both on the top of a chest of drawers, folded the | ‘No, no,” rephed the matron, inclining her head to catch the words aa the by nature 
handkerchief in which they had been wrapped, pvt it carefully in his pocket, and | came more faintly from the dying woman Be quick, or it may be too late But it possessed some countervailing advantages of no common order 
took up hie hat as if to go | * The mother,” said the woman, making a more violent effort than before Continent a brave people, remarkably attached to their country and loys 
* You'll have a very cold walk, Mr. Bumble,” said the matron ‘the mother, when the pains of death firstcame upon her, whispered in my €@F, | covereign—a national character remarkably free from the stains of rev 
“Tt blows, ma'am,” replied Mr. Bumble, turning up his coat-collar, ‘enough | thatif her baby was born alive, and thrived, the day might come when it wo ence, and fickleness—private manuers pure, at least compared with the; 
to cut one’s ears off.” | not feel disgraced to hear its poor young mother named, * And oh, my Gor etand nenta! habits—and an honest and simple temperament 
The matron looked from the little kettle to the beadle, who was moving to- | she said folding her thin hands together, ‘ whether it be boy or girl. raise up some if por | iblie distinction, for much personal happiness 
wards the door; and as the beadle coughed, preparatory to bidding her good- | friends for ii in this troubled world, and take pity upon a lonely desolate child The national qualities were to be severely tried 
night, bashfully inquired whether—whether he wouldn't take a cup of tea!” | abandoned to its mercy!’ "’ Early in the year 1808, Napoleon, the First Consul, declared his inte 
Mr. Bumble instantancously turned back his collar again, laid bis hat and stick * The boy's name!” demanded the matron seizing upon Hanover as a menace to England He had already show » am 
upon achair, and drew another chair up to the table. As he slowly seated him “They called him Oliver,’ replied the woman feebly The gold I stole | regarded the Peace of Amiens but as a truce He had broken 
self, he looked at the lady : she fixed her eyes upon the little teapot. Mr. Bum- | wa8——”’ tipulations, for the double purpose of augmenting his territory and 
ble coughed again, and slightly smiled ** You, yes-—what !”’ cried the other Europe isto war once more. During the short interval of peace he be« 
Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup and saucer from the closet, As she sat| She was bending eagerly over the woman to hear her reply it drew back n the crown of Italy, contrary to all stipulations, msolentiy demande 
down, her eyes once again encountered those of the gallant beadle, she colour- | etinctively as she once again rose slowly and stiffly into : ig posture, 480, | eention of French authorities in all the British ports, who woold have bee 
ed, and applied herself to the task of making his tea, Agam Mr, Bumble | clutching the coverlet with both hands, muttered some } ctsound In Ler | ing byt official spies; and while he was in the notorious act of prepar 
coughed,—louder this time than he had coughed yet throat, and fell lifele on the bed enewal of hostilities, demanded the surrenderof Maita. The Br 
** Sweet, Mr. Bumble?” inquired the matron, taking up the sngar-baain . . ° . e ° ent at length, awakened by this insolence, had stopt short in its co 
“ Very sweet, indeed, ma’am,” replied Mr. Bumble. He fixed his eyes on | ‘Stone dead!” said one of the old women, hurrying in as soon as the door Was | Napoleon instantly sent an army to the borders of Hanover, at reste 
Mrs. Corney as he said this; and, if evera beadle looked tender, Mr. Bumble | opened vade it as the dominion of the King of England unless Malta wes a 
was that beadle at that moment “And nothing to tell, after all,” rejoined the matron, walking carelessly away. | siandoned. ‘The threat of the Hanoverian invasion was demonstrably @ 
The tea was made, and handed in silence. Mr. Bumble, having spread a hand The two crones were to all appearance too busily occupied in the preparations | 4\\ the jaws of nations, for Hanover was not a province of Engiand 
kerchief over his knees to prevent the crumbs from sullying the splendour of his | for their dreadful duties to make any reply, and were left alone hovering about the | (jerman empire. The character of the King as Elector of Hanover 
shorts, began to eat and drink, varying these amusements occasionally by fetch- | body nised, by all the laws of the empire, as whuily distinct f-om that of the) 


ing a deep sigh, which, however, had no injurious effect upon his appetite, but, [In the meantime, the disappointed house 





breakers made the best of their way | eign of England, and this construction was so unive really known that ** 





on the contrary, rather seemed to facilitate his operations in the tea and toast de- | to the old rendezvous, where already the news of their failure was known through | merely acted upon by all the other powers of Europe, bet was forme 
partment. the medium of the public press. Sykes, however, in describing the affair inci- | nived even by Republican France, which, in 1795, on the occasion of 
“You have a cat, ma'em, [ see,”’ said Mr. Bumble, glancing at one, who in | dentally, discovers to Fagin, the Jew, that Oliver has been shot, and is missing. | of Basle. acknow edged his neutrality as Elector of Hanover, while 
the centre of her family was basking before the fire; ‘ and kittens too, I de- | The Jew, who seems to know more concerning the boy than the rest of the gang | war with him as King of Great Britain. And the reason of the distne 
clare !"’ do, iunmediately uttered “a loud yell, and turning his hands in his hair, rushed | ohyjogs. The interests of Hanover had no connexion with the interests 
“Tam so fond of them, Mr. Bumble, you can’t think,” replied the matron. | from the room and from the house,”"]}—To be continued land. England derived no help from Hanover, and to punish her for 
“They're so happy, so frolicsome, and so cheerful, that they are quite companions aunties ties of England would be only to bring war into Germany, spread &* 
for me.’ . wee Op .¢ r w ut use, and punish an innocent people for hostilities which O 
* Very nice animals, ma’am,’’ replied Mr. Bumble approvingly ; “ 20 very do- THE KING’S GERMAN LEGION, od tanner oon whic h they could hm cohien and in which be* 
mestic,”’ From Blackwood's Magazine shere. F 
“Oh, yes!” rejoined the matron with enthusiasm; ‘so fond of their home | We think of England with even more than the feelings which every man of But those were considerations which could have no weight w 
too, that it’s quite a pleasure,\I'm sure.” | honour applies to the country that gave him birth. We think proudly, yet not | perfidy and tyranny of Napoleon. He threw an army into the ¢ 
“Mrs. Cortney, ma'am,” said Mr. Bumble slowly, and marking the time with | from national pride; reverentially, yet not from the reverence due to the purest | lowed up this act of violence by a succession of artifices, almost tool" ™ 


his teaspoon, ‘I mean to say this, ma'am, that any cat or kitten that could live | 
with you, ma’am, and not be fond of its home, must be an ass, ma'am.” 


| institutions On earth ; ardently, yet still less from the illustrious recollections | the name of political treachery, but fully deserving of all the disgust 
| 

“Ob, Mr. Bumble !"’ remonstrated Mrs. Corney. 
| 


which throng upon us in every retrospect of her annals, than from the still more | to sharping and swindling. Without an offence offered, or the sligh 

glowing contemplations which rise in what we well believe to be the magnificent | beimg laid for invasion, the French army, under Mortier, marche 

and unlimited future destinies of the British Empire in May 1803. The army of the Electorate, wholly unprepared for dele 
The rapid growth of British power during the last century, the sudden influ- | upaccountably abandoned by the Electoral Ministry, entered into a! 

} ence which gave her Councils the virtual direction of E srape, the extraordinary | withthe French General, by which they were to engage not to sm* 





It's no use disguising facts, me’am,”’ said Mr. Bumble, slowly flourishing the 
teaspoon with a kind of amorous dignity that made him doubly impressive; “| 
would drown it myself with pleasure.” 

“Then you're a cruel man,” said the matron vivaciously, as she held out ber 











¢ le | extension of her actual territory by the conquest of India, the colonization of | France during the war, unless regularly exchanged for French pr 

hand for the beadle scup, laud a very hard-hearted man besides | the Canadas, and the settlement of New Holland, constituting the virtual an- | forts, artillery, and military stores were to be given up to the Frenchy & 

7 Hard-hearted, ma’am!" said Mr. Bumble, * hard ! Mr Bumble resigned | nexation of three vast regions, equivalent to three mighty empires: the whole | cavalry to be remounted by Hanover; and the revenues and elector) &* 
his cup without another word, squeezed Mrs. Corney's little finger as she took it, | scene of prosperity crowned by the most unexpected, effective, and brilliant tri- | be given up to their administratior The Convention was to be suec®* 
and inflicting two open-handed slaps upon his laced waistcoat, gave a mighty sigh, | umphs by land and sea given to any people within E stopean memory, sre wholly | approbation of thd Freach Consul. This transaction took places S# 
and hitched hie chair a very little morsel from the fire. | incapable of being accounted for on any other principle than that of a Providence | June 3, 1803 

It was around table; and as Mrs. ¢ orney and Mr Bumble had been sitting | Cape cially determined to exalt England But determinat s from such a source The fair way of acting on this occasion would, of course, have & 
opposite each other, with no great space between thei, and fronting the fire, it | are for h gher objects than to pamper national vanity. They are essentially for | French to have waited on the spot where they stood until Napol 
will be seen that Mr. Bumble, in receding from the fire, and still keepmg at the | great purposes of divine benevolence. If Ex gland bas been invested with a | ratified or rejected the Convention. But this evidently did pot #¥ 
table, increased the disteoce between himself and Mrs. Corney; which proceed- | giant's strength, it is that this strength may be in reserve for some application of | policy. Mortier immediately acted on the Convention, took posse® 
= ee bare an tne tattitoke Te teen een sae am - good sew could ee a wpe by ne are means. Hersudden and match- | fortresses, arti lery revenues, and the country, without a moment 
time, place, and opportunity, to give ethene <> antiain ant Gallien” obidl less acc —_ | r unpe for — the earth ane i en ung tionab y furnish- | then, when the nat onal force was thus compl t y stript, an ta 
however well they may beconie the lips of the light ayd thoughtless do eotth ed cot objec dys ich Sone d _ accession ; and though E , like Israel, hands w.:hout 4 blow, the intelligence comes, that Napoleon 4 
immeasurably beneath the dignity of judges of the land, members of parliament al vege hed, rae a + 4 nt mF seamen: iy con “ Serre eee, Se © parapet Oe, Weave on rage a Reg nenee: ee Ge 
ministers of state, lord-mayors, and other great peblic functionaries, but more ae cee = race ; es wt = bap we nes nave _— fullest warrant, from | war, snd treating the wae pr With the rigours of & conquer 
particularly beneath the stateliness and gravity of a beadle, who (as is well known) oe pedir «: a oe : nome causes, that her office is illustri- | the King of England would give up Malta, which the | iret ( 

’ ous, that she has before her a nobler task than any that she has ever snstained, and | knew that he would not give up The fair way now would obvioo#! ™ 





should be the sternest and most inflexible among them all. 


that, however she may have suffered obstacles to gather in her path for the time | to place the Hanoverian troops in their former conditien ; bat this ™ 
‘ ’ : 1a Fi n rt J « *) ri « i u 3 10160, uu 
Whatever were Mr. Bumble’s intentions, however,—and no doubt they were of . : - 





by a weak Government, an unpurposed legislature, or the agency of a blind, fu- | thought of the French General or of his master. On the fait! . 
ving bis chaise’ hited + lial . , ; , q ; ~ ‘ “s ’ i | new effort of her innate vigour for the full resumption of thes ipremacy to which on like a slave . To increase the insult, a mock proposal was mact 
Mesself and th y litte and litle, soon began to diminish the ¢ tence vetween | she has been so palpably called by the gréat Disposer of diadems. Of the notion | rand, that the King of England should ratify the Convent mash 
ide. Caaerg an wre ent eocens en Bs ayy or ee bate of this high duty, we gp - Pyort agen but impe rfect conceptions; but its outline | necessary stipu ation that, for every Hanoverian soldier or officer a “ 
Indeed, the two chairs touched; and, when they did so, Mr. Bumble atop gin mAb meee we public mind of Europe requires a new moral ar i po- | ner in England should be given up. This was a palpable trick in 

i ’ » Mr. ppe | litical education ; the principles of Govetnment are evidently about to be brought | turning into prisoners of war an army which, by contract with the ! 

. The principles of religion are, with | selves, was bound only to abstain from hvstilities with France, * 
scorched by the fire, and if to the left, she must have fallen into Mr. Bumble's equal evidence, about to become the great enquiries of mankind. The sudden | laying a trap for the King to identify England with the concer / 
arms; 80 (being a discreet matron, and no doubt foreseeing these consequences | and extraurdinary power of population, the increased influence of the multitude ‘Ihe King refused, of course, to be at once insolently and ridiculoos!s 
at a glance,) she remained where she was, and handed Mr. Bumble another cup | convequent upon this increase of their numbers, the more direct appeal of all the | knowing the helpless condition to which the Hanoverian Governme™ * 


of tea. : 
“* Hard hearted, Mrs. Corney 1” said Mr. Bumble, stirring his tea, and looking 
op into the matron’s face ; “ are you hard- hearted, Mrs. Corney !"’ 
“ Dear me!” exclaimed the matron, “what a very curious question from a 
single man! What can you want to know for, Mr. Bumble ! exhibit sufficient wisdom, constancy, and virtue to stand the trial. That in all | nest men, but the French, falsely declaring that the King of Engia®' 
The beadle drank his tea to the last drop, finished a piece of toast, whisked | the great controversies of good and evil in Europe, England is destined to take | to ratify the Convention, instantly proposed that the Hanoverian #° 
ay age mortage be Ses a deliberately kissed the matron | the lead, there is now po longer any questi n. She is alre ady involve 1 in tne | regarded as prisoners of war, lay down their arms, and be sent wa : 
. ’ ady in a whisper, for the fright was so | commencement of a struggle between Protestantism and Popery, which can be | proposition, however, was too disgusting to the Hanoverian #* 
fitate whee yt ely we Bumble, { shall scream!" Mr. | regarded only as pre iminary to the renewe es al of the Scriptures against su- fered Though re duced to about nine thousand men, and wit : “ 
, ’ gnified manner put his arm round the | perstition throughout the world. Out of this other topics and trials will spring, | artillery, they exhibited so strong a determination to fight the F* 
matron'’s waist. and out of all, not improbal y, mora: triumphs for England still more distinguish tier at last acc led to a Convention, by which they were simp 
Aa the lady had stated her intention of screaming, of course she would have f : 


disturbers of settled government to the multitude as the results of both, point toa | had so rashly reduced themselves, he declared, in his character * 
| new series of public questions, of political impreesions, and of national dangers, | Hanover, “ that he would scrupulously abstain from any act whic® 
the whole attended with a national good, of a kind to which the tardy experi- | garded as contravening the Convention entered into between 
ence of our forefathers has probably afforded no precedent ; provided we shall | Hanover and the French Government.” This would have been €0°% _ 
s 





Now, if the matron had moved her chair to the right, she would have been to anew examination in every kingdom 
| 
| 















ed than those which have already crowned her in the field. arms and be disbanded 
screamed at this additional boldness, but that the exertion was rendered unne- The recollections of the French War are among the most animating that be- It is not our purpose to dwell on the grounds, extraordinary 3* 6!“ 
cessary by ahasty knocking at the door, which was no sooner heard than Mr long to the history of our country; the strong necessity which compelled its | utter failure inthe Hanoverian Government. A spirit 
Bumble darted with much agility to the wine bottles, and began dusting them | commencement, the vigour with which it was sustained, and the vast ort perma- | have presided over aj] the Continental Cabinets at t at per rp 
worthy of tomers, ar Carour pancetta ho there, I i | sent aoceasos by mbich it was concluded, place i ne mech beyond all vaty| Napoleon to be incapable of any moral principle to be teacher 
t ! s beyond all my he merits of the fieet and army by which those is policy, to regard perfidy asthe mainart of governme _ 
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I . 
lessly bent on seizure of every thing that he could either grasp or circumvent 
Tobey continued 
believe vis promises at the very moment when they knew them to be utterly | either public joy or sorrow. 
Deis r —— J ' . 

faithless s8€ iaWs 
thi ; 

ing preparetions for war, 
to soothe 
already broken them down tn the hel 
be ewakened to its danger by the 


to carry on a childish game of concious dupery, affecting to 
+ 
to rely on his professions of peace while he was be fore their eyes mak- | t! 
; and when he had even invaded their territories, hoping | the 
n by concessions, and baffle by negotiation the violence which had | inf 
1 ld. Thus the Hanoverian Regency could not 
presence of a French army on its borders, by 
taking on itself even the title of the Army of 
the British Government, of the Hanoverian | ble 





ts avowals of invasion, by its 
Hanover. The 
people, and of the army, were 


remonstrances o! 


equally in vain 


ie nce th - 
selves to rescripts, to dilapidating the army, and paying new dele oot to the mo 
ral qualities of Nepoleon. ‘Their orders to the army were, that It sho ild give no | at 
ra ist 2 ’ , lieeeth 
norage to the enemy This timidity amounted to the irlesque , directing the 
un ge to the en 


General in command th ot fire except in case of emergency, | in 
snd that even then they should use the bayonet with 


The Minister, however, de | ac 


at the troops should 


moderation.” Some of 


the wits adce be words * Christian moderation 


; 


ed the epithet, but admitted the meaning 


In such circamseta originated the German Legion George III was aito 


ces 


manly and true hearted King. As no man was more contemptuous of artifice, | of 
none could feel more Geeply for the 
bimeelf If his counsels had been followed the whole Hanoverian army, in its ill 


most perfect state, would have found refuge in England at the commencement of | 
this whole scene of treachery and time-serving ; but the delays interposed by the 
Hanoverian Cabinet prevented the exertion of this wise expedient, and the only | T 


resource was now to offer its disbanded and broken remnant an asylum. ‘Trans- 


ports were sent to the German ¢ vast to receive such officers and privates as were 





drove them still farther from place, the only sensibility which they could feel in 


gence, without their idols, rapacity or habitual guile. 
acted upuo direct information is Jong since fully established. 
voice of the country has long since done them honour for their disdain of the rab- 


The Regency confined them- | thi 
applause to the bold and triumphant energy of England 


European sovereigns, had the most essential reason to rejoice in its success ; who 
was given to the British Cabinet, and who, on the French invasion of his empire, | 


his fleet to the harbours of England ! 
sufferings of brave and true-hearted men like | new found freedom in declaring his confidence in the good faith of our own 


embarked 


evening 


Gue 
The Revolutionists libelled it as a“ breach of 
which it was their supreme principle to break down in every land of 
and the Napoleonists were loud in lameating over what they calledan 
raction of European peace, but which was an act of intrepidity and intelli 
That the English Ministry 
The unanimous 


' 
» earth: 
earth, 


T 


sOvE 


outery; and Europe, which to this hour owes a portion of its final safety to 
s sagacious counteraction of the general oppressor, still gives its unhesitating 
The only sovereign who 
the time remonstrated against it, was the Russian Emperor; who, of all the 


him 


tually took the same course which had been demanded of the Danes and sent Ss 
Sir 
But Alexander, in 1807, was compelled 
submit to French influence. In 1812 he had resumed his station as the head ~~ 
an empire, was entitled to speak the language of manliness, and exhibited his I 


Sir 





ustrious land 


On this expedition the whole Legion, excepting two cavalry regiments, were 
The British columns landed near Copenhagen, Angust 16, 1807 
he operations were pushed without delay; the capital was invested on the next | 


In all military narratives the details of the detached services are the most in- 





nelined to leave the country. The final convention between Mortier and Wal- | teresting. The movements of the main body are generally monotonous and sys- | cha 
odie : e army had been broken up, was so far from being rati: tematic; our excitement follows the dashing and spirited actions of the light |}... 
fied by the King, that all his Ministers at the foreign courts were directed to | troops. On the day after the investment a capital adventure exhibited the activity 
yblish a disavowel of the measure as not having obtained the Royal sanction, it | and enterprise of the Legion for 
being in fect nothing less than an avowed sct of tyranny end treachery Captain Krauchenberg, of the let hussars, being in command of a party of the 
Out of thoes evente grew the formation of the Ras corps which was afte regiment sent out to reconnoitre, learnt that a convoy of a hundred and eighty | prit 
wards to perform so distinguished a part in the British campaigns. In July, 1803 waggons, with a strong escort, was on its way to the fortress of Frederickswerk 
Lieut -Col. Von Decken was commissioned to raise a foreign force of 4000 mi n He proposed to General Von Decken to cut off the convoy, On his arriving ata 
Major Colin Halkett shortly after received a similar ¢ — for @ battalion. | oortein point it was ascertained thet the convoy bad already reached the fortress 
Phe intelligence was speedily spread through Hanover. Successive regiments Jy rermined on not coming back as he went, the gallant captain now proposed to 
of covery, mlentty, 68 ) artillery were formed , the Duke of Cambridge was ap-| 1. whether the fortress itself could not be taken by surprise ; it was now nearly 
- res a ad ty ® ond within six mouths the basis of the King's German | 4.1. the horses were much fatigued, and the fortress was still at a considerable | gar 
4 = ie SY al idee aoa a ales =r ideas distance ; it was known to be garrisoned by a corps raised expressly for the defence | mo 
_ es "e nO Cues, & Ere PO ; Co he ; = of the place, and to be a strong position. The General assented, and arriving at one 
L. og ching OD NSE ERG OpprESNTE ey my J wd pes gam a a force one in the morning within half a mile of the place, halted with the main body, 
. w - - 1 SEE. Seneres CRASASTS One Sewn wr perpen ve ~ : euCc® while Krauchenberg, with a few men, rode forward, took the enemy's advanced 
ee ee Phe re . MEahIe proper ‘y of conduct ¢ —_ Wed by the} piquet prisoners, and sent its officer to give the commaudant the startling intelli- 
Se ae, wee ae eee of duty, their love of music, ther) pone that General Von Decken, at the head of ten “thousand men, was in 
pee IF pechens toxication, their scientific Knowledge, in 8 great many '® | full march upon the place, with the intention of storming it unless it was im- 
stances, © nore profound parts of their profession and the striking skill mediately surrendered. ‘The Commandant, an aid-de-camp of the Prince Royal 
cae Vawter fection wit ae Se performed he duties of parade and | 4¢ Denmark, simple enough to believe the announcement, and hearing the advance 
ih es felt by the British ax an example from which much was to be | oF the hussars, which was made with all the clamour and parade possible, enter- | “* 
learned, and first aversion of Juhn Ball toa'l foreigners 


from which, when the 
was got < the 


ense carne 


sational good {a greatdeal. The field-practice of 


ve Leg ery was excellent, the cavalry mancavres were the o! ject of con 


stant adioiration, and the gentlemanlike conduct and graceful accomplishments o 
the offi or'ed in society the respect which was felt tor them in their pub 
c chara Phe King highly gratified at their growing popularity, paid them 
marked a tior Whenever any considerable body of them were collected for 


he summer, the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood 
parades; and the Wales, 


the Royal D constantly 


were frequently at 


endante <« their then “the observed of 


among 


Piince of 


all observers,” and ikes, were them, speaking 


their language, listening to their admirable bands, and thus conferring on them 
those 4amal. kindnesses which are felt by all men, and pert aps most of all by the 
soviier 

The Legion were now to give the firet lisplay of their zeal in the genera! 


ause Nap leon, foiled in the hope of invading England, sudd« ily threw back 
he mass of his force on Germany No aggression of his life of 


war and vio 


ence was ever more unjustifiable Austria had studiously avoided all offence 
it Napoleon was determined to make offence where he could not find it By 
yature sanguinary, ferocious, and grasping, be had already determined to make ' 


imself master of the Continent His ambition had found a new stimulant 


iis Bam t tious proposals 


and the vigour 


Phe contempt with which England had met his fi 


for peace, the dignity with which she had baffled his stratagem= 


with whi he bad defied the most arrovant display of his power, had heg to 
raw upon him the eyes and the scorn of Europe Unable to make the slightest 
npression on England, unable even to stir from the shore, with bis vast army 
ying idly the sands of Boulogne, and every cock-boat of the Brit navy 
throwing « t and athe atits enee ito his camps, t ‘ F re ncu E nperorio nd h 
adem daily tarniehing, and he no resource but to give ita new colour tr Con 
unental blood \ustria, huge but helpless, honest but inactive, lay before him 
equally expose land ur specting The eclat of victory was essential to hush 
the murmurs of France; and that vivid, yet unprincipled nation, as seidom cared 
irom what quarter of the world the thumph came, provided it sent trophies to 
Paris The French tra npets were suddenly heard along the whole western bor 
der of Germany, while all the minor powers were less considering who should | 
first resist as who should first bow down. The tempest, with Napoleun for its 


imunister of evil, thandered upon Austria. Ali t 
siuggish power were thrown into confusion. All 
wih the w 


our, wh 


Ministers of this great but 
her forces were called to arins 
A cry was sent round Europe for suc 
by England. Pitt, an immortal name, instantly 
ith beart and hand; ea subsidy to a vast amount was 
despatched to Vienna; an army was put under the orders of General Cathcart to | 
form a diversion in the North; and in November, six thousand of the German 
Legion forming with the British troops, embarked for the Elbe 
the times of European adversity 
rapidity of a famiched eagle upon its prey 
The swiftness of bis 


ld haste prophetic of defeat 
ch was anewered ouly 


promised |o aid the empire w 


} 


But those were 
Napoleon had plunged upon Austria with the | 
The campaign was already closed. | 
always a great element of success, had en- 
angied the Au.cran armies in inextricable ruin. The Avlic Council had calcu 
lated his advance at ten miles Napole on seized al| the carts and carriages 
threw the muskets and knapsacks of his regiments imto them, and 


movemen's 


a-day 


b oS TOULe, 


marched his men thirty mules a-day He thus threw himself into the centre of 
Lhe Austrian levies while they were actually marching to joint eiraivisions I iv 
great Austrian army was flung back in terror and confusion on Vienna. The 


commander-in-chief, Mack, was forced to throw himself, with twenty thousand 





men, into Uim, in the hope of arresting for a while the progress of the torrent 
Surrounded, starved, and frightened, Mack surrendered within a week without 
firing a shot ‘ienna then lay open, and capitulated. The Kossian army had 
hastened up by forced marches to save the city; it was too late, Napoleon's 
tremendous activity had anticipated the whole system of the war He followed 
the retreating Austrian army, overwhelmed it, with its Russia es, in the great 
battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1905, and thus breaking down the Austrian 
empire, commenced the series of thos verwhelming ca paigns, in which each 
began with the seizure of a « spital, and he prostration of a king- 
dom 

There never was an instance in war in » h rapidity of movernent had form 
ed s0 essential a feature of success. If Napoleon's march had commenced but 


& month later, or had occupied but a month more in its progress, he would have 

‘ ; . : ' 
ind the Austrian army drawn p on the froutiers of the empire, the whole Rus 

sian army by its side, the levy en masse raised from Hungary to the Rhine; in 


the north, Prussia ready to muve on his flank with a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and the British expedition of eigh'eeu thoueand, with the 
surrection of the north ts train, ready to 


whole armed in 
1 of force, 


ni igment an eccumulatios 
of France or sagaci 


which no strength g y her chieftain could hope to over 
come. But time waseverything. He flang himeelf ou the body of the empire 
before its sinews had time to stré ngthen, or ite members to come into use, end 


paralysed its whole power of rezistance by one impetuous and instant blow. In 
1807, the expedition against Copenhagen called the Legion again into active ser- | 


vice. A communication had been made from high authority to the British Cabi- 

net, announcing that it was the unquestionable determination of Napoleon to 

¢ . 

force Denmark into active hostilities against England, to seize Holstein, and to} 





equip the Dan:sh fleet as a part of that immense force with which he meditated 


once more to attempt the invasion of Engiand. It would have been pusillan- 


imity if not madness in the British Cabinet to disregard this important communi- | 


cation. Time and repulse had only embittered Napoleon against England. It 
Was notorious that he disregarded neutral interests, the faith of treaties, and the 
common principles of national law. Denmark, with a fleet of eighteen sail of 
the line, was in his grasp; and could doubt that any respect for her neu- 
trality, regard for her future welfare, or reluctance to bring the miseries of a 
naval war upon a people who lived by commerce, would relax for a moment 
the grasp of amen, who.if he declared bimeelf a conqueror by necessity, was a 
tyrant by nature’ The English Minister at Copenhagen was directed to state 
the views of his country upon the subject, and to demand, 


who 


England and of Denmark hefself, that the fleet should be sent to a British har- 


bour, with a solemn pledge of its restoration m the same state at the conclusion 


of a general peace. The Danish Government. corrupted by French influence, 
and the people, awed by French power, refused this natural and just progositio 
The result was necessarily a declaration of war 

This expedition deserves a memorable record in the English annals, alike fo 
its wisdom, its vigour, and its s ess. If its importance required confirmati« 
‘Gat would he amply foand in the torrent of abuse poured upon it the w ¢ 
rabble of W giem and Revolution in England. The Whigs, always host 


ed into the terms without delay 
condition that they should not serve till exchanged, and all the arms and amimuni- 
tuon of the fortress were placed at the mercy of the captors 


| armed peasantry, discovering the smallness of the attacking force, began to gather 
in all directions 
| hussars, instead of having yielded to a force of ten thousand men, probably burt the of 
} national pride as well ae awoke the governor's sense of responsibility, 
sands were soon collected, who, taking post on a height, began to fire. 
part, however, being armed with pitebforks, they were charged by a part of the 
squadron and dispersed 
his direct road began to be filled with the peasantry, changed his rout, moved the 
squadron by a detour intosthe open country, and finally reached his quarters in safety. | '® 
The defeat of the Danes at Kiog, by Sur Arthur Wellesley, aud the bombardment th 
of Copenhagen, produced the capitulation, September 7th. 
tober the whole army was under weigh for England, with the Danish fleet in its 
train 


crowd of other vessels of war sweeping through the narrow passage of the | 
Sound ; but the passage of the fleet homewards was stormy, and between ca 


sualties on shore and shipwreck, the Legion alone had lost eleven hundred and | so rapidly acquiring an independence for his family; and it is difficult for any 
seventy-five men, and thirty-six officers, on this memorable expedition. 


tish arms 
herself into the contest with all the enthusiasm of the natural guardians of free- ; ‘ 
is | dom, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the head of an expedition of nine thousand reign, —overcame all scruples, and in 1822 Sir William became the devoted ser- 
The description given by a German officer | vent of his Majesty. 
of the appearance of the fleet at sea shows the feeling of a poet in the language th 

of a painter b 


men, was instantly sent to Portugal 


whole advancing under the safe guidance of the Commodore, with all the order 
of an army marching across a vast plain! 
for re-assembling the ships, and those whose bad sailing has prevented them from 
keeping up with the rest, come slowly and orderly totheir proper stations. 
should it fall calm, not an unfrequent occurrence at the close of a summer's day, 
the vessels are seen fired, as it were, like houses on the glassy surface of the deep 
The sun majestically descends into the vast mirror which has reflected his image, 


| and a profound stillness reigns, the evening guns burst forth their simultaneous 


| the grasp of Napoleon ; 


| of a British officer, Sir Loftus Otway. 


|} be surprised in their quarters, gallantly determined to gain what 


for the security of | gure 


Eight hundred and sixty men surrendered, on | all 


ot 
But a new hazard was now to be encountered ; it was now daylight, and the 


That their fortress should have been captured by a squadron of 


Some thou- | 4" 
The greater 


The Genera] now finding thatall the woods and villages in 


By the 21st of Oc. | PF 


Never had so magnificent and noval a spectacle been seen in the North; a th 
housand sail, among which were forty-five sail of the line, fifteen frigetes, and a 














ot 
But another and more comprehensive field was now to be opened to the Bri- e 
In 1808 the glorious insurrection of Spain broke out; England threw 


“ There is,” says this officer, “something imposing in the appearance of a | 
arge fleet of transports under full sail 
the accompanying men-of-war ranged in front, rear, ard on the flanks, and the 


Towards evening is heard the signal 


Then, 


and just as the lagt mild rays of the cheering planet have feded from our view, 
signals from the men-of-war, whose mingled music, wafted in double harmony . 
throughout the fleet, cloves this magic scene.” 

At the close of this campaign, the Legion joined General Moore's army, and 
took a distinguished partin the fighting on the memorable retreat into Galicia. It 
is now ascertained that the gallant and unfortunate Moore was deceived by the | }, 
Spanist. governor of Madrid, whose object scems to have been to betray him into 

who, with upwards of a hundred thousand men, was 
British army of 21,000. When the retreat was finally | 
, the cavalry, of couree, formed the rear-guard 
husears, a very fine corps, were almost constantly engaged 





waiting to fall upon the 
determined or ! 


The captare of Gen. | | 


Le Febvre, and the defeat of his squadrons of the Imperia! guard, was one of | consolation every succeeding year whilst I live, 


the most brilliant incidents of the period. 
The German hussars, after passing the 


Duchy of Cornwall, and finally made him Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
all probabil'ty, had been the original source from which the actual information fidelity and attachment to his royal master, were met by a correspondent confi- 


dence on the part of the King, and, from thence, during the life of the monarch, 


justice which the Prince Regent has conferred upon you, 
the offspring of his own mind, untainted by malignant or interested advice ; and 


ship, yours affectionately and faithfully, 


letters have been preserved, which show the strong parental feeling of 


| the national triumphs, wrung their bands over it as a great public success which General, but Bergmann's claim was subsequently proved, and he received the 


Iphic medal.—[ To be continued. } 


i 
MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON. 
BY LADY KNIGHTON. 
here are few persons whose biography is more important as relating to the 
reign whom he served, and by whom he was honoured. Sir William Knigh- 


fon was a physician, who after extensive practice in the British Army abroad, and 
after attaining to eminence at home, was so fortunate as to obtain the counte- 
nance and favour of the Prince Regeat, afterwards George IV.; who appointed 


one of his Royal Highness’ physicians, shortly afterwards Auditor to the 
His 


Wm. Knighton, had opportunities which few others could possess, of study- 
the real character and dispositions of King George IV. 


‘he situation which he so long held in the royal household necessarily gave 


William divers occasions to observe also the bearings of the other members 


of the royal family towards its distinguished head he was frequent in conversa- 
tion with them, and not seldom in correspondence with all, or nearly all, the 
blood royal, as well as with the ministers of the crown and other eminent 
| persons, 


The memoirs anid the epistolary collections of such a man, therefore, 


must be considered as powerful testimony concerning the private history and 


racter, of the monarch he served, and they are deserving of attentive perusal, 
ause, being made up from documents and resources not originally intended 
the public eye, they bear the stamp of ingenuousness upon them. 


A recent furious and vulgar attack upon the memory of that accomplished 


vce and his veaerated father, as well as invidious remarks upon other mem- 


bers of the Royal family of England, having been made through the pages of the 
last Edinburgh Review, these memoirs appear in most happy time as strongly 
contrasting evidence ; and, whereas the paper to which we allude, and which is 
attribuced to an ex-chancellor of Great Britain, is plainly grounded partly on vul- 


hearsay, and partly on personal animosity, whilst the statements in the me- 
irs are from facts which have come under Sir Wm. Knighton’s immediate ob- 
vation, from documents now extant and in the possession of his widow, or in 


| private correspondence which never was intended to be brought before the world, 
itis plain that where the latter stand opposed to the invectives of anonymous 
writers, they are entitled to preference in point of credit. 

We select a few among many interesting letters and remarks, which will suf- 
ficiently evince the disposition and the talents of George IV., and will shew the 


rmth of affection and veneration for his character which was entertained by 
the other members of the royal house. They will shew likewise that even 


those who s@ virulently attack him when it suits their purpose, are not insensible 


his great qualities, when they have an object in-view in blazoning them to 


others. 


In 1818 the Prince Regent appointed Sir William to the auditorship of the Duchy 
Corbwall. On this oceasion he received the following letter from the Mar- 
ess Wellesley. 

“Richmond, January 7, 1818. 
“My dear Sir William.—I sincerely congratulate you on the mark of gracious 
This act is certainly 





of that spirit of generosity and g which bl him that gives and him 
at takes. You may be assured that I always feel warmly interested in your 
vsperity and honour, and that my happiness in the progress of both will ever be 


augmented in proportion as your advancement shall tend to increase the lustre of 


e Prince Regent's personal character, 

“ Believe me, dear Sir William, with the most sincere sentiments of friénd- 
“ Weiiesiey.” 

a position in which Sir William was 


It required great c ation to 





her than the party interested to judge of the expediency of such a step. The 
»ntinued fatigue and anxiety, night and day, and year after year,-~the complete 


interruption of Comestic comfort, and the gratification (so natural to the human 
heart) arising from the unbounded favour, kindness, and liberality of his sove- 


It may be seen from the annexed letter, written in 1820, 
iat George 1V. even at that period derived great comfort in having recourse to 
is judgment when under any difficulty or embarrassment. 


“My deer Knighton,—Let me entreat of you, if you possibly can, to call 


The mass of troop-ships in the centre upon me to-morrow morning, if your health willin any way admit, at latest by 
eleven o'clock. 


J am so overburdened, that I must absolutely see you. 


‘* Always most affectionately yours, > oe” 





“C.H. Friday night, or rather Saturday morning, 
“ May 12-13, 1820. 
“P.§,—B tells me that he has obeyed my orders in writing to you to the 


same effect; but I cannot, aotwithstanding, resist writing this short line my- 
self,” 


Sir William's secession from bis mental avocations had been gradual, in con- 


sequence of his frequent absence from town with the Regent. It was naturally 


matter of concern to many by whom he bad been considered as a friend, as 


well as @ professional attendant; but he left a most able successor in his friend 
Dr. Gooch, 


There is nothing remarkable to mention until the year 1821, and only a od 


is children, which ceased only with his existence. The following is to his 


daughter. 


“ New Year's ’ 


“1 wish you many happy returns of this day. I have sent you a little’ 


The German | ment to commemorate my approbation of your conduct during the last year; and 


hope and believe, my beloved child, that you will not fail to give me the same 
I wish you to read a chapter 


Ite narrative is given from the memoirs | jn this little book every day of your life before breakfast, and by degrees to get all 
the leading points by heart. 


As it is & book derived from God, so it is the only 


Esla, of which the bridge was blown up, had been promised a day's rest from the thing to be relied upon, and to give you happiness in pain, sickness, or sorrow. 


harassing duties of the rear-guard, with the exception of a party of twenty, — 
mafe the outly the rest were ordered to unsaddle and make up their 
horses for the night. Fortunately Major Von Linsengen took upon himself to 
modify this order, and desired that the horses of the 3d hussars should not be 
unsaddled. He thought that though the bridge was down, the river might be 
forded, and the tear-guard surprised. The event verified his precaution, for at 
day break the French cavalry, though they were onable to find a ford, swam the | * 
river, to the amount of five or #ix hundred chasseurs of the Imperial Guard 


ug piequet, 


They immediately pushed Colonel Otway with bis picquet within half a mile of | the ; 
The Colonel, who now began to fear that the British cavalry would | the King’s life. 
time he | etief that was very affecting. 


Benevente 
could, and with his small furce of only sixty men, took up a position, where the 
inud walls of some gardens protected his flanks, and there waited the advance of | 
the French. ‘The in-lying picquet soon joined, and made up his number to about | 
abundred and fifty 
their front. The Colonel bravely charged thie squadron; the officer In command 
was killed, and the equadron broken into fragments 
alarm had been sounded in Benevente, and three troops of the 3d hussars, pre- 
| pared by the prudence of Von Linsengen, galloped to the field. 


| Colonel Otway, charged the French; but the clayey nature of the ground ren- | 
dered it s0 heavy for the horses, that the charge was conparatively slow, the 
| squadrons mixed, and the whole became an affair of the sabre. 
| mélée the inhabitants of Benevente, looking from the walls and windows, con- 
| tinved shouting, “‘ Vivan les Ingleses.’ ‘The remainder of the 3d hussare now 
came into the field, and Lord Paget, the commander of the cavalry, galloping up, 
headed athirdcharge. The French were instantly broken, two hundred were killed 
or taken, the rest were driven into the river. This was one of the most showy 
affairs of the campaign. The Imperial chasseurs had been famous for boasting | 
of what they would do whenever they should be suffered to attack the British. | 
It was said that they had peculiarly petitioped for leave to annihilate the British 
rear-guard ; and luckily for their boast, the petition was granted, and the action 
having taken place in the sight of the whole French army on the heights above the 
Esla, their disgrace was notto be concealed. They never afterwards made any 
in the campaign.” In the course of the pursuit a young private of the hussars, 
Bergmann, who had already cut down a French officer, and taken his 
sword and sabretache, had come up with an officer ina green frock and coc\-d 
hat, who rode in rear of the flying squadrons. ‘The officer made a thrust at bim 
with his sword, ar be saw the German preparing to return the blow, called 
In the next moment an Er 4 took the ricie 


prisoner's horse, and marched him . 


named 


1 when 


) rter h h 1eear, close behind, 


Bergmann, a lad of ninete 
. and it was not till he retarn¢ : 
to his quarters, that he lle Fe 
T capture wae afterwards disputed by the soldier who had carried off the 
i ’ 


away 
« of the prize he had made, galloped or 


liscovered his prisoner to have been Gener: re 


| sarily obliged to be absent from their patient. 


" -ats.t8 | usual absence, in consequence of illoess or other accidental causes, seldom 
In the mean-time, the 


The whole now, | joined letter. d 
under the command of General Stewart (the Marquis of Londonderry) and | of the late King Willigm the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 


During this | jost reached me,and have overset me beyond all | can express to you. 


“God Bless you, my beloved Dora! — 
“ Believe me your attached and affectionate papa, W. K.” 


During the dangerous illness under which the Prince Regent was suffering at 


the time of the death of his father George the Third, the watchful attention of 
Sir William was justly appreciated by his royal master, and it tended te 


he anxiety of bis medical friends during the intervals in which they were neces- 
Sir Williatn was in attendance in 
pight when tbe intelligence from Windsor was brought of the termination of 
The fatal tidings were received by the pririce with a burst of 


It was generally known that, from various cavecs, the pecuniary affairs of 


George the Fourth were previously to bis. accession in an embarrassed state 

| and, of course, continaal circumstances occusted in which soch apni se Sir 

The French hed balted, leaving a squadron advanced in Dye net een ya, te tee apy pm po "la ~d 
al B © ne, , ’ ° 


iled 


| to bring @ command for his presence, such as is anxiously expressed in the sub- 


It respects the death of the infant Princess Elizabeth, daughter 


“My dear friend,—For God's sake come down to me to-morrow morning. 
The melancholy tidings of the almost sudden death of my poor little niece _ 
William's letter, which is al! affection, and especially towards you, refers me to 
you for all the particulars ; therefore pray come to me with es little delay as pos- 
sible. I bave not time to add a word more about myself. You will bes great 
coneolation to me. oR” 


+ Ever your most affectionate friend, 
“ York, April 4th, 1827. 


‘ Brighton, Merch 4th, 1821.” 

“ My dear Sir William,—There is a matter to which | am desirous of drawing 
your particular attention, because I really believe it to be most important to the 
interests of the country, and also that it may be made conducive to the honour 
and popularity of those whose interests you naturally have much at heart. 

You are, perhaps, aware that a society has lately been formed for promoting 


| the diffusion of solid and useful knowledge among all classes, as well the bigh 


who have not much application, and have neglected the acquirement of science 
when young and when those things were less in vogue, as the lower classes who 
have not much time or means for improving their minds. 1 am joined in this plan 
by a great list of men full of the like zeal, and who, witbout any distinction of 
sect or party, tre resolved to work with me in this vocation till we make science 
really popular and familiar to all classes of the community. Ovr first discourse, 


recommending science generally, is out; and the first of a series of tre on 
ell subjects of knowledge is out also. Before this reaches you a second 


y be 













fhe Atdviott. 
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nearly out, lor we publish once atoriigit. 1 have cirecie 
you im yuur capacity of a man ol ecience, and | solicit your attent 
that capacity. But Laleo beg of you to consider whether there would Hot be @ 
manifest fitness and grace in the King patrouwing this great and good desga | 
have abstained from being mentioned as founier of the t stitution, oF a ¢ haiw- 
man @! ite managing Committee, Lecavee, from lhe piace J buld in Paslwoment, 
might give the whole @ party air must foreign to our d wigan For the same rea 
son, you beveé no Oecasion le drop the least bint, should you ever bl 


d them w be sem Ww 


ave a0 Oppor- 


tunity of turning his majesty's attention low rds it, that | bave any thing to do 


with it But I 666 00 reason why ove of the cieverest and qu chest, and most 


accomplished men in the country, merely because he is at the bead of 1, shouid 


not look at our works, which he would comprehend aud relish, | am sure, as | 


thoroughly as any one Ww bis dominions ; 
station, the display of good will towards @ plan for uaproving bis people should 
nut be both politic and gracious. You know these matters better, but | wish 
you to turn them over in your mind. Our lists of members and regulavions ar 
annexed Ww tho preliminary treatise. Believe me very truly yours, 

*H Brovonam.’ 


Prom his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
* Buchy House, Sept. 28th, 1828 
* half past four em 

“ Dear Sir,—To-motrow morning you will receive by the posta letter written 
this day under the idea that all at the Royal Lodge was going on a8 we could 
wish. You can therefore easily imagine how much | am depresses by your let 
ter of this day, announcing to me the necessity there was again on the return ot 
Sir Heory Walford, to bleed the King. 1 am sincerely glad his Majesty bas 
passed a good night and is really better, The continuation of gout in the mght 
hand, though painful, being active, is good, as | trust to-morrow my brother will 
he very considerably reheved, 

“| think you were right 10 inform the King that you bad written to me, and 
I must beg you will assure his Majesty how auxiously concerned | am for his 
speedy and perfect restoration to health. I know my brother so well, hat I per 
fectly und retand his aversionto public bulletins ; and | can very easily conceive 
thatthe various daties you must have ty perforin sumetines distract 
However, it is but justice to yourself to observe, that prudence and discrevion 
have been your guides; and the best proof of he-e facts is the universal silence 
about yourself, which unplies approbution. Your duty to the King, is in the 
closet, aud votin public ; and you have rigidly, to my observation, adered to this 
tule, 

* | hope to-morrow you will be enabled to send me a favourable account of 
his Majesty, aud that the gout is domg the benelit we must all so sincerely 
wish. 

“Adieu! and over believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 


your mind 


Witttiam.’ 


From the same 
* Bushy House, Oct. Oth, 1828 

“Dear Sir,—After the receipt of yours of yesterday, which reached me too 
late to anewer last evening, | cannot with any propriety allow this morning to 
pass without writing, —firat, to inquire afier the health of his Majes'y, which | 
emeerely hope will very shortly be restored to all you and lean wish for lin: and 
secondly, lo request you to express to my brother the must grateful sense I do 
and must entertain for his kind and gracious message sent Lbrough you 

“| wish not to bring, particularly to the King's memory, any unpleasant scenes 
relative to others. But lam one of those who slways relied on my brother, and 
found hin tree to Lis word if he had the power. Whether tis Majesty can or 
cannot succeed in his desire to serve me, is to be seen. But T am equally grate 
ful for the considerate and kind manner in which be has accepted my letter; aud 
my mind ws perfeetly at ease, from the expressions you send me in your lever 
from the King respecting bis entering *®o0 fully into my feelings, wh ch were the 
only cause of my troubling the best, the tried, and the must affectionate of bro 
thers aud (rena, 

“]T must make one more remark before I conclude ; which is, to thank bis Ma 
jesty for his hind consideration so graciously held out by the King to ore vaturel 
ly dear to we. by which considerate act my anxiety is proports wally lessened. In 
short, if th # letter is no altogether or entirely «hat it ough: to be, my exeure Ie 
the truth, that my heart is so overcome with gratitude towards my brother, | 
cannot express toyself as | could wish 

* Ever believe me, deor sir, yours truly, 


From the Duke of Cumberland 


“Wittiam.” 


“Kew, May 1 
* Dear Kuighton,—Many thanks for youre, which | received last evening. I 
saw my sister on ber return, aud | own to you ber description of the tate in whieh 
she found my pour brother went to my very soul, loving bin es fanhtolly as ever 
one brother did another; for this | can say, | loved tim for binwell, and Lever 
have | had any s@rdid or interested view in my aflecuvn for hin, bat that of the 
purest love and attachment 
“I own the accounis of that last severe spasm of Wednesday evening bas 
shaken my bopes much; and I cannot describe to you the anxiety of my mind 
God preserve him for veall! | «hall not come to day, a8 | think, after the ex 
eruion of yesterday, rest iv necessary 
“ Yours very sincerely, 


From the Duke of Clarence. 
** Bushy House, May 2, 1830 
* Half past 5 ep om 

“Dear Sir,—Yours ‘most secret and confilential * and, unfortunately, ‘ most 
jamentable,’ bas just reached me The only consolation | have, isto know that 
I have the approtation of the best of sovereigns and brothers, and at the same 
time the gratitude of my brother Adolphus, for taking charge of bis son, whom 
IT will consider quite as my own. | shall write to that effect to-morrow to Han- 
over 

* Every other partof your letter is indeed a dagger to my heart. Since May 
2, 1771, bas the Priice of Wales, the Prince Regent, and the King of this 


“ Eager.” 


country, my eldest brother, treated me with unvaried affection and fr endship, and 


IT must and lo feel tis last days are arriving. 
“| cannot say more on this most truly painful subject 


may yet be spared ! 
“1 shell be most anxious to heer to morrow, and ever remain, 
“ Dear sir, yours truly, 


From the Langravine of Hesse Homburgh 
* Hanover, May 3rd, 1830. 

* Yoo may believe the anxiety we are in, and how desirous we are tor accounts; 
and though time in general flles too fast, at this moment the posts appear y: ars 
in coming in. = [tis impossible to tell you how every ove here is iterested in the 
dear velover’ King’s bealth, and how ali fly to hear bow he 1s 

“ All my letters, not those of my fam ly, assure me that every soul values and 
loves the King, and that the general anxiety is very great. You may conceive 
that I shall be upon thorns wil | reach England, Home 1! must go, for many rea- 
sons; and | hope not to stir till | set out im July. Maybe itwill be wiser not to 
eay 1 have written; for | am vo afraid of raving a word too inuch or toe little 
Yuu know my affection and devotion for the King; and though I may not ex- 
press my feelings so strongly as | wish, yet you canvot doubt my sacrificing my 
life for bim, could I save tim: »nd you may be assured, though a very huinble 
being, | will never bo in his way, yet ever at bond should he wish me ; and you 


shall never hear @ complaint of me from any ove inthe house, for | will be in no 
body's wey, 


* Wittiam.” 


“T feel for all those who are attending the King, for all must love him who 


know bun; and | grieve to find tha: you say you are a good veal fatigued by all 
you have gone througli. I wall take ap vo more of your precious time, and hum 
bly pray Got to watch over that life which is of so much consequence 'o us all, 
butt none more than * Your friend, * Evizasera.” 
From the Langravine of Hesse Homburgh. 


* Hanover, May 18th, 1830. 


“You may believe the very sincere affliction I aw i, and bow deeply | de- 


plore the prevert stare of things, for |b d teasted on the thought of beholding 


that sweet and benevol nt countenance egain. it appeores ast! triais are to fol- 
low me every where: but | can but submit and kiss the rod, sayeng with homily 
end perfect tuith, ‘God's will be done |’ 
than this dreadful illuess of the dear, blessed K ng Bowed down | am, yet 
most thankt.! he is surrounded by ‘hose he hkes and loves. Affection would 
have marie both Adolphus and we fly ; but delicacy made us refram from doing 
what might have alarmed bun. Coutidentially, we have been in a great wrong, 
as Ernest wrote to Adolphus, and said that the King was expecting us: fur 
tunately your friently letter of the 4h arrived 19 day, (owing to an accide t hap 
pening to the packet-boat,) im which vou particularly mention we were not ex- 
pectet wll July or August 
confrlential aud open a manner, for you have thoroughly prepared us for what, to 
our grief and sorrow, we inust expect. 


* My beart is so very full, that oo words can express what my sentiments of 


affeetion are forthe dear K ng, and i 1s much betwwr vot to attempt. | do not 
want (0 plague you with 4 low 
hands. May God give you aut strength to bear up under your severe trial ' 
Gravefal must | ever feel to thove woo hive shown such proofs of 
ore whoin | have ever loved bet er than life. and whose 
felt by all, but b. none wore thea jour simcere friend. 

* You must excuse my bad writing : 
@0 fan.” 


| ss will be so severely 
~ Bvizasern, 
I wave hardly eyes to see, ny tears flow 





iow to them i | 


aud et ll leas can | discover why, in bis | atan 


Still, however, whilst 
life lnsts, there is hope; and God grant the life of our beloved master and trend 


A greater blow could not happen to me 


We cannot be too thankful to you for writing, in so 


g leiter, fo, God knows, you have enough on your 


Fiom the Duke of Cambrdye. 
** Henover, May 18th, 1830 
My dear Sir William,—I have many, many thanks tu retuin yuu for your 
three letters of the let, 4th, and Tih met., the last two of which | received Ou 
| Sunday and yeoterda ‘The accounts of our beloved King ae, | am grieved ww 
j tnd, wo better; though | am most enaious lo put 
| strength of bis cunstitut ou, yet, my dear Sur Willvaus, at bis age, end after the 


aud every contideuce ti the 


July 14, 


a 


| euvied at many @ more splendid, but less barmmiless entertainment. We » 


| wiany severe iiinesees be has bad, | cannot deny to you that I do despair of bis re- | 


| covery 


"+ No words can express how much | was affected by his very kind and gracious | 


which you Communicate! lo me 10 your letter of the 41h I eutreat 
you, f yu can find an opportunity, to say how deeply | feel his gooduess to me 
tines, and how delyhted | am at bis approval of my dear boy being under 
Duke of Clarence’s charge; and that my most fervent prayers were offered 
up lo Heaven that 1 might fiod hun perfectly recovered on my arrivel in England 
Angast 


| (heseage 
| 


i the 
| 


| ln 
* You know my aff ction for the King, and therefore you may easily believe 
| thataf | had the slightest idea that my gomg to England wou d be any comiort to 
my dear suffering brother, | would travel night aod day with thr greatest plea- 
sure, but as he bas newher seut me a message through you, wor turough the 
Duchess of Gloucester, | own J fear that my going unmediately to Eugland, after 
having petutioned bis leave to go there at the end of July or beginning of August, 
might alata bim, aud thenty viet would do more barm than goo! 1 theretore 
have determined wot to meuve trom hence, and to wait ull | hear from you, my 
dear Sue William, what | had best do, 


* Beleve me, yours most sincerely, “ Avoteucs Fearpesicn.’ 


From Sir Wiliam Kaighton to Lady Knighton 


W indeur Castle, 


26th June 
* > 


“Thus ended the life of George the Fourth, one of the cleverest and most 
accomplished men in Europe—fuli of venevulence ! 
plore his lors 


ihere will be many to de 


| 


* It is impossible for me Lo quit this place at present ; 
before me nut to be described 


I havea weight of care 
However, Ll trust in God that! shall get through 
what remains ina satislactory manuer, 

My health 
alive 


has suffered much, and | am at this moment dead than 


Most of the immates quit tue Castle this morning 


more 

* Ever, & W. K.” 

To Sur W. Knighton, Bart 

* Atbotaford, July 14, 1830 
“My dear Sir,—I have not, though experiencing considerable anxiety tor the 
consequence to your health in the midst of the d stressing scenes aud great and 
coutinued fst gue which you have been lately e«lled upon to undergy, ventured Lo 
tutrude upon you my toquiries after your valuable beaith | have waited, thougt 
not without anxtety, tli [learned from your aud my excellent freud the chief 
comiuiss Over, that you bad health and lewure to let your frends in the North beer 
from you. As hethinks sou are now well enough to endure what must be at all 
eventsa painful correspondem e, I trouble you with this intrusion ty express my 
deep sorrow fur the loos of a sovereign whose gentie aud generous ispostion, 
aod singular manner aud captivating conversation, rendered bin es much the 
darhng of private society, as bis heartfelt iterest in the general wellare of the 
country, and the constant and steady course of wise measures by which he 
raised lis reign to such a state of triumplal prosper ty, made bia justly delighr- 
ed in by bus sutyects. You will not wouder that one so frequently honoured by 
tus Majesty's votice shuul! desire to state to bis mourning confidant snd trend 
toe dep twterest which Le has taken in the mournful course of even s which 
ore so pauful in recollection. | am, Dear Sit Willian, your truly obliged and 

grateful friend, W avren Scorr.” 

———— 


NEW BRUNSWICK CORONATION FESTIVITIES. 
I.om the Courter 
Thursday, the 28th of June, w tl long be remembered in thiscommunity, a8 a 
day cousprcvous above all others ti this year's calendar, for a scene of uuiversal 
repnenig end enjoyment So vovel aud inspiring an occasion, as 
of a Virgin Sovereign of the vast Empire under Brith dominion, was eninently 


the coronation 





calculeted to excite every well dispore! sul ject to exert hie utinoet effuria fur the 
promo ton of both private and puble festivity ; and well eatatl shee 
deviating loyalty of the inhabitants of New Bruuswick, there needed no further 
pulse lo anmnate 


as is the un 
every bus nn on this Joyous occasion Accordingly, by ge 
horetay last; the shops were 
clowed, the vessels in the harbour were decorated m the gayest 
merous colours, and many pare of the c.ty were also sunilarly adorned; several 
The 


sun arose in all his surnames op eodour on this festive day, and shove on as cheer- 


neral consent, all business was suspended on 


manner with nu 
of the banuers displaye! having been pat ted expressly fur toe purpose 


ful a scene and on @ people as deternnamed w he thoroughly and loyaliy juyl il, as 
could be fornd in any part of our lovely Sovereign's wide spread dumunous 

Preparations bad for some Wine previously been on lout, for celebrating the day 
ma sulleable manner, three five oxen bad for two dayae been roast ng whole in the 
d flerent squares of the city, ov both sides of the harbour, and other arrangements 
bad been matured, to give as much eelal lo the occasion, and to d fluse happiness 
ws generally a3 pos-ible, Ata very eerly hour in tre mourning, (s0oo after day 
vreak ) the repncings of the day were commenced by a royal salute of cannon 
tired trow Peters’ wharf, which was answered from the heights of Carleton; and 
at various m/ervals repeated at Fort Howe in Portland, on sume of the W harves in 
the City, and et Queen's Square. Abouteleven o'clock, the whol- population 
of the city, with the addition of great numbers from the surround vg coun- 
try, seemed to be pouring in one Vast throng towa @ the Barrack Parade Ground 
where the troops in g rrison, (cous sting of three companies of the gallant Ll h 
Regiment of Infantry.) were reviewed by Colovel Goldie, Commanding Officer. 
Vhe troops went through » numberof intricate evo Ultens in admirable styie accom- 
panied and annnated by the harwonious strains of their splendid Band, and at 
2 o'clock precisely, @ royal saiuie wes fired by the Artillery, alternately with a 
Jeu de jore of murketry by the lnfantry, the standerds of she regiment d splayed, a 
hearty hurrah shouted by the troop-, and the whule military display was concluded 
with We National Anthem, played in beautiful style by the band. Dormng these 
transactions, the three oxen, the roasting of which had been competed ea ly in 
the morning, were laid upon immense tables in the open air, cut up and distributed 
to the populace, together with propurtiouate aliowances of capital plum-pudding 
and ale; and very speedily were all vestiges Of the feast utterly obliterated by 
the eager multitude.— The next powt of aur ¢ ion was the shure of the Harbour 
at Reed s Po nt, and at every weigh OUTiNg #pot where a view could be obtamed, 
to witness the gay and aniuaating Regatta, which Was aunounced to commenre at 
ba f-past two, em. Accordingly, the Military Band were statioued oo board a 
small schooner, anchored off Reed's Point, in which vessel were also the direct- 
ors and umpires of the 8 ort; and at the starting and return of every set of race- 
boats, the enlivening strains of the Band delighted the assembled multitudes, and 
ant: ated the contending parties. No part of the festivities of the day was more 
horoughly e: joyed, or better conducted than the Regatta. No accident marred 
the sports; the sun sto e cheerily on thé sparkling waves; the race boats and 
their eager crews louked gay aud merry with their varied fanciful decorations, the 
minense assemblage of boats of all kinds, filled with spectators, fitting about 
j the sceve, the shipping, also thronged with visiters, the pouderuus steam boats, 
slowly gliding atound, theirdeeks lterally crammed with hainan beings, meluding 
a large aumber of be fairest portion of creati m, aid the bold accivities of the 
shore thickly covered with peop e, in gradually rising tiers, like an immense 
winphitheatre, a together presented a spectacle of aniunated gaiety aod universal 
happ bess which it «ould be difficut to describe, but which im. pired eve y breast 
with the most heartfelt emotions of juy and gratula'ioo. The pleasures of the 
Rega te lasted about three bours, after which the congregat: d multitudes 


harmoniously dispersed, highly delighted with the brillant scene they had wit- 
nessed 





At six o'clock, the Common Council and their numerous Guests sat down to 
an excelieut Uiuner, prepared for the purpose by Mr. Nathery,at their tive Cham- 
ber inthe Court House. His Wor-hip the Mayor took the Chair, assisted by 
James Peters, Je Exq Common Clerk, and James ‘TT. Hanford, E-+q Coroner, as 
Vice Presidents. Outhe nghtot bs Worstup sat Cow. el Golde, ot the Lith 
Regt. aod next bin ns Ho of Judge B tsford. On the | ft of bis Worship sat 
the Hon. Wulam Back, Senor Executiwe Councillor, and peat to binn the father 
of the City, the venerable and venerated John Ward, E-quire. A nun ber of 
appropriace Toasts, which we vive below, were !rink wth an enthustasin fitting 
to the occasion. Colunel Goldie returned thauks in a short aud expressive speech 
when the sath toast was drank, aud coucluced by proposing the health of * his 
Worship the Mayor and Corporation" ; as did alco Mr. Black, the senior Mem- 
ber of the Legisiature, when the compliment was given tu the Budy from she 
Char. Major Ward spoke feelingty, also, on the inarked respect shewn hun. 

When the heal h of Sr John Harvey was announced, and the sentiment that 
accumpanied it, we can scarcely describe the rapture with which it was received, 
aud I was some mn ites before the cheering subsided 

The day was also c- ncluded in two different mo es by two large bodies of 
cheerful cuizens The one gratified themselves y participating iw a splendid 
Ball and Supper at the Sait Juhu Hotel, at which a large and highly respectable 
party asseintled, and which we understand, was ascene Of greatenjoyment ; and 





sland imeed, thet this festivity of our temperance frends, wes one of the ox 
clighilel occurrences of Ube dey, end proved @ season of #8 uDmMIZed acd pey 
eujuy ment es could beve been devired. Late in the evening the weather char 
uv beavy fain, bul tbe principal amusements of the day, weluding all the Cul -dog 
festivities, (with the exception of a bonfire on Portland heights.) hed PIEV ions) 
terminated, aud been th roughly enjoyed, aod never bas the City of S; Joby 
of greater happiness and real pleasure. ‘The Coronation day of 
lovely Queen will long be remembered by us and all im our beigh 
we duubt not, thatin the midst of thew pleasures and aMuee. 


Ailtieesed @ Gay 
Out Veloved aud 


vbourhboud, and 


| ments, thouss:ds of happy hearts were silently lifting themselves up in loyal ang 


fervent aspiralous, invoking the blessings of a jong and happy reign for thee 
youthful Mowairch , while aullions upon muiilions of her feithful subjects, in other 
parts of the Giube, were participating in siundar enjoyments, and utenng 8 mag 
lwoyai prayeto-— 
“LONG LIVE VICTORIA!” 
** God save the Queen!” 


TOASTS AT THE COKONATION DINNER 
Day we celebrate, in common with Mil sous of our fellow Subjects a 
the Glove,—a day ever held sacred by the British Nation, ae the rat). 
asdicmu COVenaut between a Coastiutional Monarch ands free 


Ist. The 
all parte of 
heation of 
People 

24. Our 


youthful and maiden QUEEN,—the enthusiastic bursts of devotiog 
and loyally 


this day pouring torth to ber Person and Government, from all clasegs 
ly extended Evpire, afford substantial proofs of the high value entep 
taineJ of the inestimable privileges they enjoy 


iu ber «ite 


3rd. Earl Durham, Governor Genera! of British North America, and its de 
per dencies,— M y"bis Mission be successful 

Ain. Our distinguished Governor, Sir Jonn Harvey,—His eminent services ig 
the field during the late War with the United States, are a sufficient guarantes 


that the Aduunistration Of the Province in these eventful times, cannot be im bep 


ter hards 
Sur John of the Forces in the Cana‘as. The 

Nativu's gratitude ts justly due bun for bis intrepidity and foresight during the lay 

reveiion 

Col. Goldie and the llth, and Col. Senior and the 66th. Protected by 

such gallant Troops, aud « k-yel Militia shat could speedily be organized, New. 

Lruuswick feels secure in the wwtegrity of ber Soil. 


5b C jiborne, Co aminder 


6un 


7ih. Our respected Guest, Joho Ward, Esq., one of the relice of the caslieg 
Seitiers of this ci y 

Bin. Our Provincial Legislature 

Yih Our S.ster Colomes 

10th. Lady Harvey aud the fair daughters of New-Brunswick 


eigen 
CANADA, 

From the Quebec Official Gazette 
LPrerineol } DURHAM 


His Excellency the Kight Honorable John George Earl of Durham, Vo 
count Lawbton, &e. &e 
A PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS by three several truclamations bearing date respeetively the 
twenty-winth day of November, one thousand eight hundred gud thiuty sev ate 
first day of December, one thousend eight 


i 


heopornd end thirty-eeven ema the 
seventh day of December, one thousand eight bundred end thinty-even, moved 
by the (yht Hooor. ble Arch beld Ler! of Go ford ther Govetror im Chat bed 
Caplen General i oud over the Provinces of Upper snd Lower Canade, certag 
rewards were vllered tor the apprehen ion of certain persons therem re spectively 
named; Aw whereas divers of such persous have sce been af pretended up 
vered letsel¥es up to justice, but divers of them are still at large; 
cos the apprehen h is nO longer re 
he Now Know oll men that, L.ihe said Johu George 
Lariot Durvam, Goveruor Geveral, and Her Majesty's High Comunestoner tor 
the said Provinces, have thought tit to annul aud call 1 the said Proclamaticis, 
Lhereby tevokiug @t plotiiecs of hereby offered oe ate reraid, 
Aud |, the ean Jobu George «ari of Durham, Governor General end Her Ma- 
jeoty # Ligh Comm seion 6 lor the seid Provinces, bave thought fit 'o anow and 
call in the seid Proclamations, therefly revoking all promises of such rewards s@ 
thereby offered as foresaw, Aod |, the seid Joho George Earl of Durham. Ge 
veruor Geveral aud Her Majesty 6 High Commuesioner for the sod Provinces, do 
bemby sneul ad call in the san several Proclamations and each a d every 
therev!, aud do hereby revuke and make null all prommes therein contemed, uf 

guy reward tor Whe apprehe: son of the said seversl persons or any of them 
Given under my Hand aod Seal at Arius, a the Castle of St Lewis, inthe 
Cuy of Quebec, ia the saul Province of Lower Canada, the third day of 
July, ww we year of war Lord que thousant eight bundred and tharny enght 

and iu the secoud year of Her Majesty's Reign 
By His Excellency s Command, 


have dei 
Al 
qjuipile 


1 whe on of eu last menwoued persuns 


lu euds ul justice 


such “we Ga tO 





D. DALY, Secretary of the Provinee. 


The following gentlemen have heen summoned by His Excellency the Ge 
vernor Geveral to he Executive Couned :— the Omef Justice of the Provimee, 
the Ctret Justice of Muntrest, Mi, Justice Panet, Mr. Justice Rolland, Mz. 
Justice Vallieres de St Keal, Mr. crthur Buller, Barrister at Law 

Phe Crvet Justice of Quenec. Mr. Justice Panet, and Mr. Arthur Boller were 
sworn in on Tuesday, the Sd instant. The other gentlemen summoned will be 
sworn in at a Councs to be held at Montreal on Sat ordsy, the 7tb metant 

lhe Court of Appeals, which pursuant to the Provinerl Stacute of the 34a 
Geo. Ih. cap 6, will meet on the 20ch instant, will be composed of such of the 
Executive Council as are meubers of the legal profess on, and may be present 
at Quebee His Eaceilency bas tseued Commmsions to the Chet Jostice of the 
Province, and tLe UCtvet Justice of Muntreal, to preside in his absence. 

Lieut. General Sir John Colborne, K U.B attended by Mejor Hall Aort QO 
Mr. Gen , Major Dickson, Dy. Asst. Acjt Gen, end Captan, Golde, Mr J Cob 
borne, Mr. F. Cotborve. Awes de Camp to Sir Jon, arrived here yesterday morn- 
ng tn the # eam boat Kingston, stud departed in the evening im the Great Brits, 
for Niagars, &c. His Eacetlency ts expected wo return im a few days, and make 
Kingston bee Head Quarters Ihe first division of the 434 Kegiunent, sndet 
Cot Booth, two held pieces, with Aruilery, onder Lieut Wilkins, and 20 Sappers 
aud Miners, voder Lieut. Kuberis, also proceeded mithe Grest Brive tor the 
Niagara fk router, 

About 20 of the Yragoon Guards, commanded by Lieut. Pigon, arrived this 
morning by the Brocksilie; 40 of 50 wore ere expected this evening by the 
Kingston, and 100 f the 71 t Highlanders. Lord Hull, ant several officers of 
Dragoon Guards, went up to-day im the Cobourg, to aee Niagara Falls, &e 

Phe second division of the 43d are just arrived, and go up this evening im the 
St. George —King ston Chronicle, July 7 

The excitement which prevailed last week still continues The accounts o 
the skirmish at the Shor: Hills baving been fullowed by various reports ef diuww 
bances in the London and Western Districts. bt us difficult. from the work ly of 
rumours that are ip circulation, to give a dwtinet or connected statement of what 
is even said to base occurred in tae West, far less to vouch for the accuracy of 
the information which bas rea hed us onthe subject One thing, bowever, seems 
to be admitted by all partes, that al neing has been effected by a baud of Pirates 
at Bear Creek, on the Sammi Clair, and that they bave marched into the internwr 
the country as far as Delaware, within about 16 nules of London. It is imposs® 
ble fur us to say bow many of these ruffians form d the party, as they were aug 
ment d by report to 1000 men, and agam reduced to 70! They robbed the store 
of a Preuch trader ow the St Clair, which is said to wave kindled the ire ef the 


" 
v 


| Indians, a party of whor pursued the bandits to Delaware, where they are sad 


and from the porition im which thev are placed. escape is wnpo<sible 


| the other sunilarly partook of hearifelt buppiness at the Temperance Soiree a! 


the innOcent but heartily gratify ng soctelity of a tea party, at which many “ad 
; Misuble goed things,” some excellent speeches, aud a proper seasouing of music, 
together with general ph ianthropy and good wil, fren lovalty, and rational inter 


course, formed a “feast of reasonand a flow of soul,” tuat might bave been 


ttachment to | the Wesleyan Sctoul Rooms, where about five hundred happy beings tod: lged in | 


to have attacked them and killed 16. Two ladians are sad to have been killed 
The bandits are now being surrounied by the militia of the country and lading 
It w very 
desira! le, seeing the aux ety of the public mind, that His Excellency shoald pu> 
lish the despatches be receives frou the different parts of the country. — Toreate 
Brit. Col. Ja ly 5. 

The Detros Daily Advertiser asserts that in consequence of the outrages o® 
the St. Clair, a proclamation hes been meved, requiring every person going to ad 
from Upper Canda, to carry passports All boats and other craft sacept ferry 
buats, are to be seized and placed uuder military contro! at Saudwich or Amherst 
vurgh ; 

{Correspondence ef the Courier and Enquirer } 
Detron June 30th, 1938. 

We are at present in a great state of excitement uwing to lage buds of the 
vagabond pa riots being seen in different sections alungthe Fronter. Yesterday 
a company of the US. Treops tett under the command of Capt Jempeon [et 
For G att, ato. 60 miles above this place, they were r quired for the purye-® 

f tevending that pact of tee Pronteer, having been a certamed tha: a numb? 
of * Pa nots” were sbout there mending to cross over miro the Upper Proves 

Ow tne wight of Tuesday last, some shirty of these Acrocs, siole a «seep trom 

Parmer, and crossed over to Goodru b im Cansda. U ere they ploncerd the stores 
# every thing valuable andcame off The sreambeat Gratiot was om mec ly 
panned and weet in pursut of them, and ater a long chose found them m out 
waters The perso:s ou buard the sloop were all armed, but being (as by ae) 
» miserable lot of cowarts, thyy cu the sloop on tw the lend ane every One ae 
ward, with the exception of one m+n, mide them escape; the slevp was 47 
ured aad brought dywn ta tow 10 this pisce. 
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1838. 
or aad ’ > ts tox lace io this city, and a 
Un tbe same eveulog a meeting of the Pariots tovok plac ' 
1 of men were picked fur the purpose of guing out to Dearbornville, Li mite 
ne and robving the U.S. Arsenal. luteligence however, had been Cun 
4 tw the commanding officers Major Weob and Lieut. Gardiner, (whose 
pi ‘ aione saved the same) they immediately prepared themselves tur 80 al- 
pos About 12 o'clock, an express came on trom the patriot leader to the 
a s but by the well timed exertions of Lieut. G. he was captured, He wa- 
a, by that officer in a very pulite mancer, shown the different rooms 8&0 
oe the number of cannon loaded with cannisier shot waiting '0 give thew 
ro come. After which be was permitted to depart for the purpose of giving 
oaies to bie Companions in Armes that in case they did make an attack, the, 
gould certainly be cut to pieces, that had the desired effect, and they struck 
‘ nts and marched 
gy eo relative to the conduct of certain men, who are called reapecteble 
fo oor cily They are the persons who in an underhanded manner counte- 
pance \hese ¥ sgavonds, aud keep the country in @ t:ormoil, and what think you, 
poo whom | know personally to be aiding these patrio's in violating the laws o! 
she country,are now actually summoned, and under such summons are Graau 


. 
a ans, 








and presented the appearance of a powerful man. This morning a bag. with 300 
bullets, was found in the wood where Courtenay and his party were, together 
with bis cloak. A person, of the name of Griggs, of Boughton-street, died last 
night of his wounds; this man had ouly reached his home about half an hour 
[he rioters, it appears, fought with the most desperate courage—with the rege 
of fanatics. Cour enay having represented himself to them not only as a political, 
but also a religious reformer. He blasphemously styled himself the Saviour of 
the world, and to convince them that he was so, pouited to certain punctures in 
his hands as those inflicted by the nails of the cross, and to a cicatrice in bis side 
as wounds out of which issued blood and water; and so completely has he delud 
ed numbers tn this neighbourhood into the belef of his mons:rous les, that they 
even now, fancy, that though he appears dead, he will mse on the third day and 
lead his followers on to victory. 

Of the followers engaged, two of these who were supporting the law were 
killed, and one wounded ; and of the rioters, eight have been killed and seven 
wounded, two mortally. 

Extract of a letter from Smyrna of the 7th inst.: “* Some important negotia- 
tions have been entered into in Egypt by Dr. Bowring, who is authorized by the 
English Government and the East [ndja Company to propose, at the expense of 





Jurors, sworn to fad a trae Bill agsinst he persons ; 

The Unied States Cuurt is now in session, and there are on the Grand Jury 
Geners! Brown, Thomas Palmer, aod others; who are men that have gives | 
fonda «nd base supplied the Patriots with necessaries, for the purpose © 
disturbing the peace of the country. How can we expect these men to W« 
- ished for their crimes. One thing ts very certain, thet unless the United 
States send on a force sufficient to put down and hunt up these scoundrels, we 
sball have a war; for the civil eulhorities I distinctly charge with being con 
eerned with the Patriots, from the U.S. Marshal down to the lowest men in 
_ = are to be sure some exceptions, among whom I would name the Attor 
sev-General of this State; he has ever set his face against their proceedings, 
and had we afew more ike bin, things would soon be quieted. 

The Unued States officers, ove and all, deserve much credit for what they 
pave done, they being determined to put down every attempt; 
pot a sufficient force at thei command on the frontier. Why is not the army 
increased! In case of war every town and village onsthis frontier would be 
jid in ashes by the British ltishigh time something was done, with a fue on 
eur ground, threatening the peace of the country, and another, one mile distant 
en Briueh soil, and we are leit in 4 state of entire helplessness 

—_—— 


atest Kutelligence. 


The most prominent topic of the London papers is the fatal not near Canter- 
bury. The subject has been brought up in Parliament, in consequence of cer- 
isin serious charges alleged against the magistrates of Kent and the keepers of 
the junatic esylumin which Courtenay bad been confined, for allowing hin to go 
atiarge. The charge was made in the Chronicle 


Courtenay's real name, it 
seems, was John Nicholls Tom 


The affuur was investigated by the magistrates on the 4th, at Favesham in | 


Kent, iiteen 
oo the charge 


of the prisoners being before them, four of whom were committed 
of wilful marder Nine of the rioters were killed in the affray 

The papers give portraits of Tom, or Courtenay, in his rich velvet gown, 
eovered with gold chains, his long black beard, &c 

Mr and Mrs. Stevenson left London on the 4th of June, on a short visit to Earl 
Spencer 

The Royal William, steam-packet, it is stated in the Liverpool Mail, was 
wo sail from that point for New York on the Sth July. She is said to be a vessel 
of great speed, and first rate accommodations 

Martin, the lunatic who set fire to the Yurk Minster some years ago, died in 
Bediam on the 3rd of June. Although quiet in his deportment, he was obliged 
w be closely watched, having @ strong propensity for mischief. He was between 
& and 60 years of age 

On Dita. —It is reported in high quarters that the following modifications, ad 
4itions, and omission, are coutemplated in ministerial arrangements :—The Duke 
of Sussex to go as Lord Lieurenant to Ireland; Lord Mulgrave to have the 
Lord J. Russell to be first Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Melbourne 
wreure; Sur F. Lamb, his lordship’s brother, now ambassador at Vienna, to be 
made a peer 

Lady C. Buggin, who managesthe Dake of Sossex’s household, is to be made 
s peeress by the style and title of Countess of Enniskillen. On the duke's late 
fete to the Queen, her ladyship did the honours, and presided at the head of the 
ole 

The 
Susser 


lady C. Boggin referred to, it is well known, is married to the Duke of 

It is also rumored that Lord Glenelg is to retire from the colonial of 
fice, and be succeeded by Mr. Spring Rice 

The Br. steamer Sir Lionel Smith, sailed hence on the 13th May for London, 
bad not arrived the 7th June 

A Toulon letter dated June 2nd states that the brig of war Dupetit Thonars 
was ordered to sail immediately on @ secret mission, supposed to Mexico. 

The Toulon papers state that the sloop of war Perle, the brig Voltigeur, and 
the transport Indienne, had received orders to sail for the coast of Mexico, and 
that the brig Badine had sailed for the same destination 

The Jonrnal des bats announces the death of the Duchess d’ Abrantes—widow 
of Junot—on the 7th June 

Her Majesty's Coronation Robes. —During the whole of yesterday vast crowds 
of respectable people were attracted to the house of Mr. Edward Howe, a silk 
weaver, in Castle street, not far from Shoreduch charch, to view the splendid 
robes tobe worn bz her Majesty at the approaching coronation, and which were 
jot foisted and cut from the loom on thet morning 

The contract for the manufacture of the robes as well as 650 yards of the most 
beawtiful silk for hangings and decoration of Westminster Abbey, was taken by 
Mr. Sulwell, of White Lion street, Norton Falgate, who confided the task to Mr 
Edward Howe and Mr. William Coe, two of the most ingenious operatives in the 
vlk trade 

The robe, which is one of the mos’ superb pieces of manufacture that can be 
magined, is 10 yards in length, and of the same pattern”as that worn by George 

V.,at his coronation It appears that a number of different patterns had been 
te>mitted to her Majesty for inspection, and the one chosen by the Queen, as 
shove stated, was that worn by her royal uncle, George IV 

It also appears that Mr. Howe was the artiste who had executed the order on 
Wat occasion, and having by him many of the cones and patterns then used, he 
was enabled to accomplish the task much better, and with much greater ease, than 
my other person could have done. The ground or warp is of the most rich gold- 
CHoured silk, and the shoot consists of gold and silver twist, and rich silks of vari 
os shades 

Some idea may be formed of the variety, when no less than 20 different shuttles 
were obliged to be in work at the same time. The principal surface appears to 
be inassive gold, and the figures which are bold and considerably raised, are of 
te most magnificent description. Those of the regal crown, the rose, the sham 
rock and the thistle, are truly beautiful 


he eagle, the fleur-de-lis, and other foreign national emblems, are also very | 


Prominent and beautifully executed, and do infinite credit to the skill, taste, and | 
agement of the manufacturer 

but are still of = most tasteful kind 
* gold-c lored rich silk 


The fact of the order for these splendid articles having been sent to Spitalfields | 


“as given the greatest satisfaction to the whole of the industrious operatives of 
Oat district 


The ground is of blue satin, and the shoot 


There had been several attempts at riot in Brusse 
he military. They orginated in political feelings. 


pliambarg, June 1.—The Nicholas 1. steamboat, Captain Stahl, bound frem 
> etaburg Lo Travemund, with 132 passengers and a crew of 33 men was destroy 
. Ms fire in the night of the 3ist of May between 11 and 12 o'clock, off Gross 
ean sbout five English miles from the road of Travemunde. The ladies and | 
i ren had retired to rest, and the gentlemen were still at supper or at cards 
Ym the alarm of fire was given. The captain with great presence of mind, 

red toward the coast, and ran the vessel aground about 100 paces from shore 
~ susesen was of course very great, but all the passengers and crew were 
Rinsing xcept five persons, viz ; three passengers and two of the crew, who are 


ls—all put down, however, by 


It was supposed tbat Don Carles was aiming to try his fortune in the Asturias 
w mak TO was preparing to march on Estella. The government had succeeded 


but they have | 


we live in.” 
| seperate till near midmigitt. 


The hangings are of a less costly description, | 


this company, @ railroed fiom the Red Sea tothe Nile. Caravanseras are to be 
erected in the desert for the couvenience of travellers; and decked boats are to 
carry the merchandise fron Keaneh, where the railroad 1s to end, tof Alexan- 
dra.” 

The Phare de Bayonne says that the desertions within the last fortnight have 
caused great blanks among the Carlist troops. The Navarrese and Alvais came 
over inbands of 12 and 20 to the advanced pests of the Christinos. The de- 
sertions caused by the late disturbances are computed at nearly twelve huudred 
meno 

The Emperor of Russia has arrived in Berlin, as have also the Empress and 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael. On the 2ist of Msy there was a grand 
parade of the troops, near Krentzberg, in the presence of the king, wh» reviewed 
| the line accompanied by the Emperor of Russia and the King of Hanover. 





<cmmmanagiiiaaeandil 
DINNER TO SIR F. B. HEAD. 
From the Times, June 7. 
Yesterday the friends of Briuush colonial empire entertained Sir F. B. Head at 
, dinner in the Freemasous’ Tavern Great Queen street. a8 a public testimony of 
| the admirat on with which they regarded bis chivalrous and patriotic exertions as 
| Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada to suppress the reéent Cana tian revolt 
Covers were laid for 230, amongst whom we recognized many of the most afflu- 
| ent and influential mercias ts in the erty. 
Mr G. RK Rotinsen officiated ag chairman, supported on the right by Sir F 
B Head, Sir G Head, Sire J Scout Lithe, Messrs. A. Chapman, MP; J. Ir 
j ving, M. P; G. Palmer, M. P.; and on tne lettby A. H. Lockhart, M P.; Chief 
Justice Boulton (Newfoundland), Judge Halliburton (Nova Scotia.) Messra, 
Hugh-s Huzhes, Gould, Russell Eiice, Routh, J. L. Anderdon, W. Crane, N. B 
Andrew Stewart, L ©., &e 
The cloth having beea removed, Non, nobis Domine. was sung in excellent 
style by Messrs Taylor, Horncastie, Francis, Hawkins, Bradbury, Chapmin, and 
the Masters Coward, whose vocal efforts throughout the evening contributed 
greatly to the hsrmony and effect of the proceedings 
The Chairman then proposed a bumper to ** The health and happiness of our 


Sovereign Lady the Queen. May her reign be long and prosperous.” (Three 
umes three) 


National anthem. 

The next toast was, “ The health of the Queen Dowager, and the rest of the 
Royal Family” (Cheers) He could not mention the name of that illustrious 
lady, who shared and «ado ned the throne of our lute revered Monarch without 
expressing his admiretion of her many virtues, and bis conviction that in descend- 
ing to @ more private station she had carred with her the fespect and affectionate 
attachment of the B itishn-won. (Vhree times three ) 

Gilee—** Hail to Queen Adelaide, and long unbroken years.” 

“ The Army and Navy" fo lo ved, and was drunk with the usual honours, 

“Rule Britannia.” 

The next toast was, “ The health of Her Majesty's Ministers ;"” proposed 
| without observation, and received with much celdness 

Glee —** Foresters sound the cheertul horn.” 

Tho Chairman next proposed the bealth of Sir Francis Bond Head in a neat, 
effective, and highly complimentary speech, for which we regret we cannot fiod 
room. (The toast was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and drunk with 
three times-three and one cheer more.) 

Sir F. HEAD, who seemed labouring under strong emotion, eviden ly over- 
| powered by the very en husastic manner in which he was received, briefly ac- 
| knowledged the compliment. He knew they would understand and sympathize 

with the feelings which now struggled within bis bosom on finding himself once 

more in his mother country (cheers), after being exposed to no little trouble 
| abroad, surrounded as he was by those who of all others knew best how to 
appreciate the difficulues of tie position as wel as the noble assistance he 
had received from the inhabitants of the North American colonies. He 
would not on the present occasion abuse their indu geoce by dwelling on the 
difficulues of the position he occupied. and the efforts he waa called upon to make 
as Liew'enant Governor of Upper Canada. He regretted, however, that the 
proceedings which hai been adopted tw order to suppress the Canadian disturban- 
ces appeared to involve this country in some degree of difficalty with reference 
to the United States. He knew how deeply theyall felt the importance of pre- 
serving amicable relations with America, and how anzious they all were that no 
improper conduct on the part of the United States should in any way induce them 
unnecessarily to cone into conflict with that power [Hear] It was therefore 
with the utmost satisfaction he had to state that between the inhabitants of the 
Canadas and the United States feelings of vatural alliance subsisted as between 
people living under the same climate, descendants of the same ancestors and ha 
ving the same difficulues to contend with) ‘There was no disposition on the part of 
Upper Canada in any way to interfere with the Government of the United 
States ; indeed. the Assemby of the upper province hed proposed that the in- 
habitants of the United States should be received in Upper Canady as if they 
were British subjects. The gallant officer, after some firther observations, 
again thanked them for the kind manner in which they had drunk his health, and 


sat down all but overpowered with the cordiality and enthusiasm of his recep- 
tion 














The following toasts were then drunk in succession with the u«val henours :— 
** Sir John Colborne.” * The loyal inhabitants of the North Aamerican colon- 
ies’ His Excellency the Earl of Durham, Governot general of British North 
America.” ** The Members of Parliament present.” “The Chairman.” “ Col 
M'Cord, the millitis, «nd volunteers of Lower Canada.” “Sir Allen Napier 
M‘Nab, the millitia, and volunteers of Upper Canada” “ Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce.” “ Sir George Arthur and the Province of Upper Canada.” % Sir 
Colin Campbell and the provwce of Nova Scotia” “Sir J. Harvey and the 
provice of New Brunewick” ‘Sir Charles Fuzroy and the Island of Prince 
Edward.” “Captain Prescott and tne Island of Newfoundland.” * The Land 
“Acting Stewards.” “The Ladies.” The company did not 
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By the Virginian, Capt. Harris, we have received our regular files to the 7th 
They do not contain any political intelligence of much moment. 
The bloody affray at Canterbury is the theme of much conversation, but we 


learn that several of the guilty have been committed on the charge of wilful mar- 


ult 


| der, and thst the violated laws will be properly vindicated. Courtenay turns out to 


have been an arrant knave, as well as a pelitical and religious impostor 
not learn that any “* sympathy” existe in his behalf. 

The Irish questions are making considerable progress in Parliament. Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Jobn Russell differed as to the amount of the franchise in 
the Corporation Bill, and divided the House, which left Sir Robert in a minority 
of 26; the vote having been—for Lord John Russell and a £5 qualification 
137; for Sir Robert, and a £10 qualification 111. The Conservative leader 
thought this a breach of contract on the part of his opponent, and intimated that 


We do 





5g contracts for provisions till September.—The forces of Espartero were 
mumated at 45000. Those of Don Carlos at 18000 
The London 


: papers affirm that the Portuguese government has refused its 
Ment to the treaty for the suppression of the slave trade. 


B Effendi, second secretary of the Turkish embassy at Vienna, drowned him- 


~ the Danube on the 27th of May. 

mene tn Kent—Further Account —Canterbury, Friday night. —The 

conect =a reached London last night has proved in almest every particular 

ct, and eve 

Jestera 

Connes? have been underrated. Late on Thursday night the bodies of 
a and bis misguided followers were removed from the scene of ac- 

le at ie, “ounded attended by the surgeons. The dead men laid in a 


= at the Red Lio © h e 
200 public house, by the road side, aod ted a 
Shoe , y od presen 


Him some respects the ¢ dreadful horror of the transactions of | 


The body of Courtenay was laid in the middle of them, { 80 leniently by, it was better, perhaps, to bestow a little “ concilistion ’ 


in Consequence other portions of the Bill would require to be altered. The dif- 
ferences, however, will be ultimately reconciled, and the Bill passed. 

The preparations for the Coronation continue. An immense number of high 
personages are expected from the Continent, all vieing with each other in splen- 
dour and magnificence. 

The intelligence from Spain is as contradictory as ever, although the majority 
of the accounts represent the fortunes of Don Carlos as being on the wane. 








Lord Durbam has revoked the Proclamation of bis predecessor, offering sundry 
rewards for Mr. Papineau and others whu fled from the Lower Province last 
| winter, on the grounds that their “ apprehension is no longer requisite for the 
| ends of justice.” As Wolfred Nelson, Bouchette, and others have been dealt 


’ on the 


223 


chiet Agnator himself, especially as the former proclamation of his Lordship 
gave him, in effect, permission to return to Upper Canada, or to any other part of 
the Queen's dominions without let or hindrance. The revocation extends to all 
other rebels who may have fled, and who are now at liberty to return upon offer- 
‘ng such security as may be deemed necessary to ensure good behaviour. Mr. 
Papineau will then, in all probavility, again be Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly; Dr. Nelson may return to hia practice, and Dr. O'Callaghan may ere long 
re establish his Vindica/or at Montreal. If he isa mao of any spirit he will do 
80, or at all events make the attempt. We have given the proclamation in. 
another column. 

His Lordship has summoned the Chief Justices of Quebec and Montreal, 
Judge Panet and others to the Executive Council. These gentlemen will, we 
should imagine, be able to devise many measures for the internal regulation of 
the Colony. There are multitudes of abuses to correct, which have grown up 
under the tyrannical dominion of Mr. Papineau and the Assembly; there are also 
many of the old feudal lews of French Normandy to abolish, what it was im- 
possible to effect without a suspension of the constitution. His Excellency hae 
therefore a fine opportunity of rendering inestimable service to the province, 
which we trust be will not allow to pass by him. The loyal party expect this of 
him, more especially as he holds such unlimited powers from his Sovereign. 

The reception of his lordship at Montreal has been very flattering ; the loyal in- 
habitants presented him with an address, couched in language every way unobjec- 
tionable. His Excellency was much gratified, and so expressed himself; and 
afterwards requested that the whole deputation might be separately introduced 
to him. ‘This latter part of the ceremony was made particularly agreeable by 
the free, urbane, and condescending manner in which it was conducted 
by the principal personage. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
the policy of some of his lordship’s measures, he nevertheless succeeds in 
impressing those who hear him, with a belief in his upright intentions, which wins 
upon the confiding nature of John Bull exceedingly. 

From Upper Canada we learn nothing decisive as to the new outbreak on the 
Detroit frontier. The alarm was great, but the danger, we believe, was over- 
rated—at all events sufficient force was speedily on the spot, and nothing may 
be apprehended. We find the following in the Niagara Reporter of the 6th 
instant : 


“ We have just seen a gentleman who left Point au Pele on Wednesday last. 
Ile states that Lieut Elmsley, R.N. who is cruising on Lake Erie told him 
that he had taken six of the Bear Creek pirates. same gentleman came 
down the lake on board the Erie and Ontaria Schooner, the Gaptain of which 
went ashore at Amberstburg, where he learned from authority on which he 
placed implicit reliance, that the Indians had im thirty 
among whom were Spencer and another person w ‘ 
Toronto. Our informant says he has no doubt that Spencer is taken. ‘This is 
a good practical comment on the amnesty policy. Indiane had just left 
to make a farther search in the woods. 

There is a report that Sir George Arthur i# about to resign the Governor ship. 
of the province ; @t present we repeat this on the authority of report only. Sir 
John Colborne is again in the Upper province, and the Earl and Countess of 
Durham are also on their way thither. 

Anderson, one of the persons tried at Watertown for being concerned in the 
piratical destruction of the Sir Robert Peel, bas been acquitted, although the evi- 
dence against him was conclusive. It will be very difficult, we imagine, to con- 
vict any of the frontier offenders ; and even if conviction took place we doubt if 
the populace would allow any punishment to take effect, 90 strong is the “ sym- 
pathy " in favour of the guilty. 

*,* We have seen some aspersions cast on the aecuracy and motives of the 
Kingston Chronicle by some of our contemporaries, which we think very un- 
just. That paper has been many years conducted by our friend Mr. Macfarlane, 
and we can bear testimény to its being good authority for any statements it 
may make. No journal in either province has been more steady, sincere, and 
rational in its career. 

We have copied from the Times the report of the dinner given to Sir Francie 
Head, on the 6th alt. at the Freemasons Tavern. 

In ovr columns to-day we have inserted an account of the rise and history of 
“The King’s German Legion,” a body of military whieh for order, valour, in- 
telligence, and discipline, stands unsurpassed by that of any other military force 
inthe annals of war. The sketch is interesting in every point of view, but 
most strikingly so when viewed in connection with the history of the extraordi- 
nary man who unconsciously impelled it into being. 

When Napoleon so insolently, end so regardless of the law of nations, seized 
upon Hanover under the pretext that the King of England had not performed 
the stipulations of the Peace of Amiens, and threatened the tansmission of her 
citizens to France, he little thought he was thereby raising @ force against his 
power that should ultimately be instrumantal towards its total destruction ; nor 
did he dream, when he so recklessly overthrew the governments of Germany, « 
that a German family opon the throne of England would offer « hand strong 
enough to raise them, and cherish the fires which lived im their bosoms for beat- 
ing down their lawless oppressor. 

That “ The King’s German Legion” became in a direct manner the most formi- 
dable antagonists whom the troops of Napoleon or those of his allies could meet 
in the field, is attested in numerous instances; bat they ave equally remarkable 
for services performed indirectly in improving the tone of the British service. 
The Germans are generally a thinking and an orderly people ; as martialists 
they have always been distinguished for their attention to discipline and subordi- 
nation. Hence the Legion being collectively a large body, and divisions of 
them being spread abroad according to the exigencies of the war, they gradually 
communicated a large portion of their own exemplary spirit to the troops 
with whom they were associated. The personal characters of the British sol- 
diery had not perhaps been sufficiently a matter of importance ; indomitable 
courage, and patient endurance were thought to be all in all among the cl asses 
that had only to yield a blind obedience ; but we have reason to think that the 
excellent German Legion were not only a means of improving the characters of 
the privates, but of stimulating the minds of the officers in the British troops to 
a more scientific knowledge of their arduous profession. 

Upon looking therefore over the history of the ware of Earope within the 
last forty years, and comparing causes and consequences, we may come 
to the conclusion that it wes providential that a prince of the house of Bruns- 
wick should be on the throne of (irest Britain at go critical a juncture as the 
lawless seizure of Hanover, and that the very measures adopted by Bovaparte 
for attaining to universal empire, sheuid tend almost directly to ite utter sub- 
version. 

New York Mirror.—The sixteenth volume of this popular weekly publ cation 
is just commenced ; the opening number containing » portrait of Mr. Charles 
Sprague, an American poet, and s handsome vignetve tithe-page. This work has 
been so long and so widely disseminated among the reading part of the A:meci- 
can comfnunity, that it needs no evlegy on our part 0 commend it to public fa- 
vor. It is proposed to give three engravings more in the course of the volume, 
besides etchings on wood,—all by approved artists ; and it will likewise contain 
upwards of fifty pieces of masic. Of the natore of the literary subjects com- 





prehended in the volume, it may, perhaps, be better to let the prospectus speak 
| for itself. ‘The periodical has our best wishes for ite continued success. 

“The New Volome will contain articles from the Pens of well-known and dis- 
tunguished writers, upon every subject that can prove interesting to the. general 
reader, incloding Original Poetry—Tales and Essays, bumoreas and pathetic— 
Critical Notices —early and cheice selections from the best sew ca‘ ions, 


‘both American sod English—Scientifie and Literary I sous no 
| tices of Foreign Countries by Correspondents engaged and exclusively 
Arte, tha: are 


presented for the notice aid approbation of the Publie—Eheborate and beautiful 
specimens of Art, Engravings, Masic, &c.—Notices of the acted Drama and 
other amusements—Translations from the best new worke im other le: guages, 
| Freneb, German, Italian, Spanish, &¢ —and en infinite of misc eliancous 
reading relating to passing events, remarkable individuala, ‘es, ont Im 
provement in Science, Art, Mechanics ; and a series of original papers from Ame- 


j rican writere of distinction.” 


| for this Journal —Strictures upon the various productions in the 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Medicine and Surgery one Inductive Science ; being an attempt to improve the | 
study and practice, ona plan of closer alliance with Inductive Philosophy. | 
gc. By G. Macilwain, &c. Highley. 





being amoney-making speculation, but a book honestly directed to give the pur- 
chaser fll value, materially and intellectually, for his bargain ; and secondly, be- 
cause the author's aim and end are to improve the reasoning faculties of the 
student, and not alone to correct empirically some single error, which, as Fal- 
staff says of rebellion, may have happened to “lie iu his way.”” We have, on so 
many occasions, pressed upon public attention the necessity for remodelling educa- 
tion and bringing it back toits true principle of educing or developing the intel- 
lectual faculties, instead of overloading and cramming the memory with speciali- | 
ties, and subduing the mind to the yéke of authority, that ovr readers will at | 
once understand what we mean when’ we say, that the lectures which form the | 
basis of the volume before us, have been conceived very mutch in the spirit of 
our recommendation. The design of the Professor is not merely to teach his art, 
but to form his followers to habitual precision of thought, for the detection of 
error, and for the dealing with all scientific questions, so as to forward their on- 
ward progress with greater certainty and effect. Asa collateral impulse to the | 
profession, he 1s also anxious to lead the public at large to that general acquaint- 
ance with the subject, which is necessary to liberate them from their long slavery | 
to quacks and charlatans, and enable them to form sounder judgments of the art | 
_And its practitioners. The volume, then, is not addressed merely to medical | 


students, but offeredto the general reader, as au means 6f intesesting him “In | the actual and prospective condition of medicine, and any one who has taken the 
the good work of the propesed improvement. We shall, therefore, venture upon 


a somewhat more extended notice of it, than we usually bestow upon medical 
subjects. 

The title itself of this volume contains the announcement of a great truth, 
bithesto not sufficiently acknowledged, though gradually winning its way with every 
improvement in the science of surgery. Medicine, in general, is susceptible of 
points of consideration, as a science with its dependent art, or as a mere trade. 
In its relations with practice, itsnatural tendency, like that of all other mechanic 
labo) rs.is towards subdiv's on; its scientific relations,on the contrary,are so mutually | 
interwoven, that a knowledge of the whole is necessary to the due intelligence of | 
any one of its parts. From the earliest period the interests of practice have prevailed 
aid even during the era of classic civilization the business of coring diseases was 
distri uted amongst a variety of subordinate and special artists. On the revival 
of leariins, medicine found itself in the hands of the clergy; and partly from the 
pre-vccupation of their time in clerical duties, partly on account of a misapplica- 
tion of the maxim, that ‘‘the Church abhors blood,” and partly, perhaps, from an 
absurd pride in the learned, the minor operations of surgery,—and the greater 








were then scarcely known,—fell to the share of lay-brothers,* or other ignorant 


persons, who were all finally represented by the village barber. 

All wades are in their spirit alike grasping, and corporate selfishness shows 
itself under the form of desired monopoly. *Under these influences the drawer 
of teeth and the bleeder inevitably sought to extend the sphere of their practice, 
andto pick up whatever crumbs fell from the physician's table inthe shape of 
neglected operations. Bat even in their humblest beginnings the “barbers” must 
have felt the want of some knowledge beyond the mere mechanical dexterity of 
manipulation ; so that duty must have combined with avarice to incice their pro- 
gress towards a higher professional station. ‘Thus grew up the great distinction 
between surgeons and physicians, which separated the former from their con- 
fraternity with the barbers, and established their art as a collateral, but independ- 
ent, branch of the medical tree. 

This separat on, however, arising out of a particular state of society, and not 
from intrinsic causes, could only subsist in its purity so long as that state of so- 


ciety coutinued unchanged. Thus, the necessities of the poor, and of small and | 


scattered populations, converted the mere compounder of drugs into a_prescri- 
bez, and gave birth to a new medical personage, the ‘pothecary ; and he again, 
by a slight modification of the same causes, progressively magnified himself into 
the surgeon apothecary. With the further prog 
fusion of intelligence, the surgeon-apoihecary, rising in his ambition with his 
qualifications, waged war with his professional superiors ; and, quitting his shop, 
he addicted himself to the more lucrative trade of consulting-surgeon, or physi- 
cian, and not unfrequently of both. Institutions, meantime, did not bend to cir- 
cumstances, and the great corporate representatives of the respective branches 
lent the whole weight of their vis inertia to prevent education from following 
the march of events. Thus an almost universal opinion has been propagated in 
society, that physic and surgery are two very different pursuits, dependent on dif 
ferent faculties: and though most surgeons endeavoured tu procure for them 
selves the best medical education they could scramble for, as a means of ambidex- 


exertion. For many years the surgeons in the great cities have been p 
ly prescribing more ad more openly, in purely medical cases; while apothecaries | 
in increasing numbers, counting on scientifit attainments, or on that tact which | 
arises out of long experience, have cast away their vials and taken to chariots. | established practitioner in this city. 
The country general-practitioners, in like manner, either migrate into large towns, 

This work hasa double claim on the attention of the public ; first, as not |. carrying with them their habits of universal practice, or assuming the character | _ 


| changed, and the increasing intercourse between the inabitants of the three king- 
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rogressive- 


of country physicians, collect the fees of an extensive district. 


What, then, is the consequence? On the one hand, while a change in profes- | 
sional education tends to lower the standard value of an university degree in pub- | 
lic estimation, a diminution of the quantum of remuneration (the result of com- , 


~ “a , rier rey . follows :— 
petition) produces a similar reduction of its desirability in the apprehension of | ollows 


the student. The term Doctor is beginning to be considered less as an expouent | 
of superior learning, than as a distinctive sign of a particular sort of artisan; and 
the probability is that it will, in another generation or so, be adopted by all practi- | 
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am ~ TO SUIT THE TIMES. | 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 


every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual di 
mand cisewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 


i N.B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as ususl. FrEs REDUCED. 
(June 30-tf.) 
~ BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 
The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed 4s 


From Bristol. 
2Qist July. 


From New York. 
l#th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November. 
Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 


tioners in common, or universally abandoned. Notwithstanding the whole weight | saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
of corporate resistance, to this complexion things must come at last; and how- | ($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,68 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
, al ' , | 


ever much some incidental consequences may be deplored, both as respects the 
public and the profession, the result seems to us inevitable. 
In the meantime, old institutions have been (as we have said) preserved un 


doms has brought the medical universities in hostile and rivalrous collusion. The 
doctorate obtained at different places, on various conditions of time, labour, and | 
expense, claims an equality of privilege for all its titulars: ungraduated merit | 
also puts in its pretences, aud demands an unfettered field for its exhibition; so | 
that the profession may be regarded as in a state of active revolution. Such is | 


trouble of wading through our narrative will perfectly understand the grounes, 

and the merits of those projected changes which have been recently brought so 

conspicuously before the public by parliamentary petitions and drafts of bills. 
But to return from this long digression. One great object of the work before 


t 


| received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportior 

A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de 

posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 


The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 


conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be at 
fordedto those shipping goods from this to bristol, for their transmission from thence t 
their place of destination. 


A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com 


fort and security of the passengers. 


For passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by lint 
to _ RICHARD IRVIN,95 Front st 
(June 30) Agent of the Great Ww stern Steam Ship Co 


~NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 


us is to lead the surgical student to less mechanical notions of his profession, | packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 


and to conduct him into paths of medical investigation of a more intellectual and 
(as we think) fructiferous character. On this point the public are not less in 
want of instruction than the pupil; many a limb is surrendered to the operator 
from the blind ignorance of patients, who cannot be made to understand the influ- 
ence of constitution on a local malady, and who consequently refuse to submit to 
that regimen which is essential to their recovery. 
It is a common remark, that Bacon, in hitting off the true cause of the long 
séationary condition of human knowledge, in penetrating the great secret of the 
human mind, and in laying down for the remotest posterity a macadamised high- 
| way to indefinite improvement, did not the less himself participate in many of the 
| errors he was commissioned to refute; and, like all other geniuses, that he took 
| a strong impression from the age in which he lived. Something of the same 
kind may be affirmed of the author of the present work. A penetrating and an 
\ independent thinker, (if not of the first class, at least far in advance of the mass 
| of medical teachers) strongly impressed with the necessity for a novum organum 

for the medical sciences, and seemingly girding his toins for its delineation, he is 
| himself still infected with some of the prevalent errors of bis profession, and 
| pays his tribute of inconsistency, due to a participation in that defective educa- 
| tion which he is seeking to amend. After the display of local sagacity which he 
, has made in developing the proposition, that symptoms are the signs merely of a 

disease, and that even the best remedies are, in the present state of science, indi- 
| rect and roundabout means of attacking an unknown cause, with which they may 
| have little relation, his readers will be surprised to find in him a strong partisan of 

that ancient and tine-worn idol ef the profession, the vis medicatrix natura, an 
| error which, as it seems to us, vitiates, both directly and indirectly, some of his 
| principal conclusions. Amidst an infinitude of original ideas, bold innovations 
| upon the chaos and ancient night of medical error, amidst a rapid succession of 
ingenious inferences and a prevailing right-mindedness of argument, we think 
Mr. Macilwain is very frequently led astray through an indulgence in this sort of | 
| metaphysic ; though it is by no means necessary to a large part of his conclusions. | 
The disposition to theorize, in this instance, may perheps be traced to a similar | 








| stimulus of necessity producing the means of its own suppliance, just as if the | 
| necessity for a good dinner should stimulate the stomach tv fillitself. Briefly, 
| then, we must observe, that the volume before us rather gives indication of the 
desired reform in medical reasonings than is itself a perfect specimen of its at- 
| tainment ; and though we recommend it for perusal on account of its suggestive 
importance, we still do so with the implied condition that it be not read without a 
perpetual and a rigid scrutiny of the doctrines advanced. In this recommenda- 
tion we but adopt the oft-repeated caution of the author himself; and we trust 
he will not think our so doing as a designed derogation to the high estimation in 


trous profit, yet few even of these have felt in its full force the real unity of the 
common science. However anxious to smuggle a medical fee, the surgeon still 


a! , 
won that he was before all things a surgeon, and that the business of a surgeon} 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfections of the vision only. 
was the performance of operations. To this end his ambition was especially di- | The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particular defect. Office hours from i0 





DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. 


| 
| which we hold his professional labours. 
| 





Ships. Masters. | Days of re | from New- po of Saiing from Havre, 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, lJan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. }, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8, “ 24/)March], “ 16, “ &, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) * 6, July 1, “™ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, Feb. 5 * 8 * i * 16, * 86, Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, ‘“* 24)April 1, “ 16, “ &6, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8] “ 8, Aug. 1, “* 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt'March 8, ‘“ 24, “ 116) “ 6, “* 8, Dec. L 
Poland, Anthony, | * 16, July 8, “ @4iMay 1, * 16, “ 6, 
Albany, J.Johnston,, “ 24, * 16, Nov. 8) “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘“* *94, Dec. 16) “ 16, ‘ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, | * 16, Aug. 8, * 24)June 1, “ 16, “ @ 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeds- 


tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, ‘P- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers et 


New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of ali charges except the expenses 9¢ 
tually incurred C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil si 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 

















every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. | sondonr, 
St. James, W _H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1’, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “10 “376 * 10 * @ “* B, * &, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “« 20, * 20, 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, * 9, “ Ti, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, * 10, qo) © 97) & 97) gt, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, “ 2%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, nm “8 * 27, * S37, “* %, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 2, ‘ 20,\May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 47, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 10, « 10,| “@qg" % “ %, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by avle 


ress of art and the general dif- | defect in the logic of the author’s great original, John Hunter, who talked of the | and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 





best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adu'' 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street. London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. _ 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverveol, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz. 





rected, and it was only by the slowest degrees that the notion took root, that the | *® 4 °’clock. ogee 
conduct of the subsequent treatment of wounds required another description of : : we 
know ledge: this knowledge, however, once sought after, soon led to a still more 

important conclusion, that operations may be sometimes prevented, as well as per-| [Feb10] 
fected, by the exertion of physiological, that is, of medical means. John Hunter, | : - > . on itv, 
by bis inquiries concerning inflammation, gave a new direction to the surgical AN English lady, residing in one of the most central and convenient parts of the City, 
mind ; and, from the appearance of his work to the present day, the amalgama- wishes to accommodate two or three gentlemen, who can be furnished with pleasant 


 £g. Y¥. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 


MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. (6m. } 


tion of the two branches, at least as far as their study is concerned, hasjproceeded | Address E Box 804 Lower Post Office. 


with an increasing rapidity. 


Te John Hunter and to the late Mr. Abernethy, English surgery is chiefly in 
debted for its ele 


Surgical inquiry as conducted in his early day. The general result of this impetu 
has bern a state of science, 
pe ent phys cian, 


wi h intelligible accuracy, medical surgery. 


' But turning back to the trade view of the case, which to the general reader is of 
va t unportance, it is not difficult to foresee how that will be ultimately affected by | September. 


the change of science now in progress. 
q !slification through eve 
pressure of the poorly paid branches, upon those better remunerated. 
conscious of talent, will never rest contented with less than the fullest field for it 





* To this day an ignorant pretender to medica) skill is in France termed a FRATER 


vation into the dignity of a science; and we may cite, also, as A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 
another pupil of the same school, Dr. Jenner, whose immortal discovery was de- 
rived from a wide field of physiological study, far beyond the sphere of mere 


in which not only must every good surgeon be a com- 
but every physician be an adept in what may perhaps be termed, 


The wide diffusion of a high average ates HARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist 
ry professional grade must necessarily produce a growing eS, ERIE, ant Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 


Men, when | From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


apartments, and breakfast and tea, if required. 


¢ June %3-7t.’ 
— PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 


G. & W.H. Jennison, 


__ June 23-ly.* corner Varick and Chariton sts. 





W ARNOLD, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his residence from No. 
28, to No. 5 Warren-st near Broadway 


———— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


oO} few York . , 
| aes Bow York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist J 
> : ss s st January, y 
From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. ny flay pas 


February, June 


Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, 1 > é vew Yor} I I 

s , Jas. » master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, 

and December. From Havre on the 24th May. September and January. ae 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. & Tontine Building. 








Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. Liverpool. ; 
Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13,|Sept. 1, Jan. t, May 1 
Orpheus, Bailey, lt. hia ba. oe ihe ae 
Shakspeare, Collins, “$25, * 95, * 95) * 913, © 913, “ 213, 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,} *“ 19, “ 19, “ 1% 
Independence, | E. Nye, 7, “« &% a 7,| “ 9, « 95, 2%, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 13,1Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June |, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, am * % “ 0; ¢ F a ~ fs 
Siddons, Britton, “ 95, “© 95, 95) “ 13, “ 33, “ 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,] “ 19, © 49, “ 1% 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, |“ 7,° 9, © oF) & of 95, 8, 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 413,/Nov. 1 March], July |, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,| om * BE * Be ee YT, * Of 
Sheridan, Peirce, } , - i * eee ee. UF lCUR ee 13 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





Geo.Washington) H, Holdrege, 


“. ee 7) « 25. “ 25 “ 
United States, | N. H.Holdrege, 


“ 13, “ 13, “ 433,|/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug: | 
‘ ~ “ | “ ‘ 











South America, | Barstow, Se. oe ee, at 75 ’ 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, “95, “ 9 «© OF « 43) « 13, “ 2B 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 199, & 1% 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo?® 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $!4 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedcins 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, P#™ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englané, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or ©. H. MARSHALL, N} 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. § +. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 

Agente for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & 0., New York 





Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpo” 
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